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CREATIVE ART 
FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


A year long program of practical, stimu- 
lating art instruction right at your 
finger-tips, 


Figure Drawing 
Animal Drawing 


Designing 


Crayon 


Water Color 


| ACTION FIGURE 
| OF A HORSE 


Movable Figures (Book 3) 


Dutch Posters (Book 4) 


teaching: 


Spatter Work 
Clay Modeling 


Linoleum Block 
making and printing 


Landscape Drawing 


These books enable any teacher to plan and put into practice a 
successful art teaching program even though she may have had 
no previous training. Combined, they present a complete 
graded school art course which meets the requirements of the 
average Board of Education. Where a supervised program is 
in effect, they provide excellent supplemental material. 


The Student’s Book for each grade illustrates definite problems. 
The accompanying Teacher’s Manual explains in detail every 
step of the work, the materials needed for each lesson, object 
of the problems, with suggestions for variations which stimu- 
late original expression and creative thinking. 


Each Book has 36 pages, eight of them in color. . . . The 
set of eight books contains over 1200 separate ideas — all 
of them classroom tested. . . . All projects are practicable 
with che ordinary equipment — crayons, paints and 
papers — common to every school. 


Here are art projects ranging from simple design and crayon 
work in Book I to water color painting and poster designing in 
higher grades. The technique and detail of the problems in each 
book is based upon the work of the previous book, thus giving 
the pupils a variety of methods and diversity of interests. 

Projects cover Figure Drawing, Animal Drawing, Con- 

structing, Designing, Crayon, Paint, Spatrer Work — all 

types of Borders, Lettering, Stenciling, Landscape Draw- 

ing and Miscellaneous Problems; all correlated logically 

to any system of art instruction. Each book also contains 

many Holiday Projects, including Valentine, Easter, May 


Baskets, Hallowe'en, Christmas, Thanksgiving and the 
February Patriotic observances. 


The lessons follow seasonal interests, beginning with Septem- 
ber, and may be taught in the sequence given, or may be 
diversified by ideas especially appropriate to the individual 
school or community. In no instance does any problem take 
on a dictated form, but is rathei a suggestion for variations 
and personal expression. 


No other series is so effectively planned to cover a complete 
vocabulary of child art... . No other series offers the exper- 
ienced teacher so many stimulating ideas nor the grade teacher 


such guidance and substantial help. 


Teacher’s Manual 


for Each Grade 


Initials (Book 6) 


Designs in Black and White 
(Book 8) 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. 


NEW YORK 10: 200 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO 5: 811 Soe. Wabash Avenue 
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There’s one 100-proof way to guard your door 
against this fellow’s visit. 

There’s wolf poison in every U. S. Savings Bond 
you buy. There’s sweet security, too—for your home, 
your family and yourself. 

U. S. Savings Bonds are 100° guaranteed by 
Uncle Sam. They pay you $4 for every $3 you put 
in, after 10 years. 


Think of this profitable saving in terms of future 
comforts and luxuries. Think of the advantages it 
will mean for your children as they grow up. 

Think. THINK. THINK. 

Then start saving right away —today! Start saving 
automatically this sure, convenient way. If you work 
for wages or salary, enroll in the Payroll Savings 
Plan—the only installment buying plan. 

If you’re not eligible for this plan—if you’re in 
business but not on a payroll—ask your bank about 
the equally practical Bond-A-Month Plan. 


REMEMBER — U. S. Savings Bonds are poison 
to wolves! 
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Automatic saving is sure saving— U.S. Savings Bonds 
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Head of the Class 


A fun-packed “school-days” quiz game 
for “Butch,” “Skinny” and the whole 
gang. Getting to “College” and winning 
calls for luck, knowledge and ingenuity 
—and giving the teacher a big, red apple 
is just as rewarding as it ever was. Fun 
and Jaughs for everyone. 


Other Al-Family Favorttes 


WINKO BASEBALL 

A thrilling table-top game of skill. 
BUCKAROO 

Cowboy Roundup Game. Action plus! 
EASY MONEY 

$20,000 worth of fun. 


MILTON BRADLEY 


COMPANY 


‘‘Makers of World’s Best Games”’ 


SPRINGFIELD %2 
MASSACHUSETTS 


200 Fifth Ave. 


New York 10, N. Y. Chicago 5, lll. 
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| and August) by MILTON BRAD- 
| LEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, 
Mass. Editorial and Executive Of- 
fices 74 Park street. Published on 
the 15th of the month previous to 
the date it bears. Send all manu- 
scripts to AMERICAN CHILD- 
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Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
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Som E art educators say, ““Nev- 
er criticise the child’s creative art 
efforts.” Others will amend this, to 
say, “Never criticise the child’s art 
work adversely.” Some will say that 
we may criticise the design quality 
tut never criticise the drawing done 
Ly the child. And another person 
asks, “Can we say that the teacher 
should always encourage experi- 
mentation and praise results?” or 
“Are there undesirable results when 
all is praise?” 

Probably the only hard and fast 
rule in art education is that there 
are no hard and fast rules. Each 
child is an individual and each set of 
circumstances is different. 

To decide on the best procedure, 
the teacher must keep in mind her 
true and far-reaching objective; to 
encourage 


self-expression through 
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Evaluation of Child Art 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


planned arrangement, that the child 
may in confidence and self- 
reliance as well as in good taste and 


grow 


art appreciation, 

Since self-expression comes from 
can say that the 
thought or the feeling is right or 
wrong. But the outsider can criti- 
cise the form which the thought and 
feeling takes, but by doing so, he 


may do more harm than good. He 


within, no one 


may destroy the child’s satisfaction 
and confident approach to further 
work, 

But since improvement would be 
slow and doubtful without some 
form of criticism the teacher must 


devise a method that will have all of 


the desirable and none of the unde- 
sirable results. This can be achieved 
by leading the children to criticise 
and evaluate 


their own creations. 


No art lesson is complete without a 
display of the results. The drawings 
or paintings may be pinned or tacked 
to the wall or taped to the black- 
board. Every child’s work should 


be included —— the unfinished, the 
scribbles, and the blotted, as well as 
the clean, smooth, exact pictures. 


Every child needs to see his own 
work among the others and needs to 
see it at a distance. 

The children’s work may be put 
up as soon as the lesson is completed, 
or it may be displayed later, per- 
haps just before another period of 
painting. It makes a pleasant sur- 
prise for the children if the teacher 
can put the work up while the chil- 
dren are out. However, this is not 
always possible, since the teacher 
may find it necessary to be with her 
pupils most of the time. 
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If the display space is low the 
children may tack the pictures to th 
wall. Sometimes only the chalk tray 
is available and it will accommodate 
only the smaller pictures. Whatever 
the circumstances the teacher should 
attempt to display the whole group 
of pictures, at least occasionally. 

The thoughtful teacher will give 
the children an opportunity to just 
look for a while. They will find their 
own work and will then notice the 
others. They will enjoy this experi- 
ence for some little time before they 
are ready to talk. The teacher per- 
mits and encourages them to point 
out the pieces that they like best. 
For very small children this is suffi- 
cient. It is not necessary for the 
teacher to make any comments at 
this stage of development. 

When the children are seven, 
eight, or nine years old they can 
look for good design, emotional 
appeal and story element. The 
teacher points out pictures which 
fit the space (well balanced), those 


which have the page well filled 
(unity), and those which have some 
small and some large forms (vari- 
ety). She teaches principles of de- 
sign in this way, but is careful that 
the children do not memorize any 
set of words for criticising a picture. 
Each time she talks about one ob- 


ject or shape being the most im- 


portant or the one we look at first 
(center of interest) she says it in a 
different way. She uses words that 
the children understand, and checks 
on their comprehension of words. A 
picture is well balanced and not 
“well bounced” as some children 
understand the word. 


The children get the essence of 


good design and develop good taste. 
It becomes a conscious and valued 
part of their work and is not easily 
lost as they become more and more 
interested in naturalistic drawings. 
Mere verbal learning of rules leads 
to nothing in art. 

The teacher points out good 
points, but says nothing about the 


5 


apparent failures to get desirable 
results -— first because she could so 
easily be mistaken in which effort 
has done most for the ehild, and 
second, the child who created the 
product can see and is quite con- 
scious of his unfinished work, his 
careless handling of materials and 
the scattered or monotonous appear- 
ance of the composition. 

As the children learn to look for 
the art quality, they are their own 
best critics. They will criticise each 
other and take it manfully. Even 
severe criticism from a classmate 
will not prove disastrous. 

The teacher says nothing about 
likenesses to things in nature. Some 
child may say, “John made the head 
too big.” Or he may say, “Jim 
made the arms too short.” (Heads 
are seldom too small or arms and 
legs too long.) ‘The teacher is alert 
and ready to measure the art value 
of the criticism. She may say, “But 
the head fills the space well.” or 
“The head is the most important 
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part.” In speaking of the length of 
the legs she may point out that if 
the legs were longer they would use 
the empty space at the bottom (if 
this is the case). 


Design is not the only quality to 
be judged. The work may be strong 
in feeling. The children may say 
that it makes them feel happy or 
good or sad. The story element of 
the picture may show a high degree 
of intellect. The shy child, who may 
be mistaken for a dull child, can, 
quite often, establish her claim to 
thinking ability by the story of her 
picture. 

All evaluation is not done en 
masse. The children learn to judge 
their own works of art as they work 
on them. They learn to back off 
and see the entire page at one glance. 
They learn to work far enough from 
the paper to be able to encompass 
the whole composition while work- 
ing. 

For the child, the composition, 
whether it be a painting, a drawing, 
a clay figure, cut paper, or any oth- 


er medium, is the goal to be 
achieved. To the teacher’ the 


growth of the child, the changes 
which the work 
about, is the real aim, and for her 
own the children’s 
work sne must consider that result. 


for good brings 


evaluation of 


Some of the results of the creative 
effort are not to be seen immediate- 
ly. The self-confidence or initiative 
may reach its most valued point in 
adult life. 
devices to judge whether she has or 
has not succeeded in educating the 
child through art. This 


So the teacher uses other 


can be 


ascertained best by the attitude of 
the children toward their work. 
The first grade teacher sometimes 
says, “Are my pupils doing as well 
as first grade children should do in 


art? How should I measure their 

work?” The art educator of much 
. 

experience will answer, “If the 


children seem thoroughly engrossed 
with their work, enjoying it im- 
mensely, and struggling to achieve 
results that they have in mind, 
then the teacher can feel reasonably 
sure that they are working up to 
vapacity and are therefore exercising 
and stretching their ability and 
growing as fast as it is possible for 
them to grow. With that the teacher 
is well satisfied.” 

Bobby wants to draw a picture of 
a boy bending over to pick up a ball. 
He struggles with the problem. He 
may ask the teacher how to make the 
boy look like he was bending over. 
The teacher says, “I can’t see what 
you have inside your mind. Tell me 
just how you want him to look. 
Now show me what you mean here 
on this paper.” He tries again and 
finds that he can show the teacher 
how the boy should She 
praises his effort, or if he is not yet 


look. 


satisfied she encourages him to try 
again by telling him that he has it 


Guess What? 


EDNA HAMILTON 


White teeny, weeny, fluffy feathers 

Are falling softly the sky, 

They start swirling, whirling down- 
ward 


When baby 


from 


angels learn 


to fly 
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almost right. If the child reaches a 
result that satisfies him, he has 
achieved his goal and the teacher 
has achieved hers, though the pic- 
ture may not be one that she would 
send to some far away exhibit as a 
sample of good art work. 

Katheryn draws a picture of a 
train and remembers the headlights, 
the car windows, the tracks and the 
smoke. These parallel lines give 
unity to the picture and to her 
thinking. 

Jimmy makes a picture of a house 
on fire. He remembers many details 
that help to tell the story, even to 
the melting wires hanging from the 
telephone pole, and at the same time 
balances the composition. 

Betty’s painting of a Merry-Go- 
Round shows the essentials with 
many decorative touches and places 
the sun just where it is needed in an 
otherwise empty corner of the rec- 
tangle. 

George has painted flowers and 
has various sizes with one as the 
predominant shape, while Nell has 
drawn houses which illustrate repeti- 
tion with variety. 

Joe’s picture of the family attains 
unity by including all parts of the 
composition within the frame of the 
house. Barbara gives us an Autumn 
scene which holds together well, 
and gives interesting variety in de- 
sign and variety in story interest 
with happy emotional content. 

Each child’s effort contains much 
to praise and there is little danger 
that the child receives too much 
praise for each word of appreciation 
causes him to make greater efforts. 
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Fairy Stories and Poems 


A Second Grade Unit 
MYRTA I. CRAWFORD, Chatham Street School, Lynn, Massachusetts 


DID YOU KNOW? 
Did you know that in the garden 
Where the birds and fairies stay, 
They can talk to one another 
Just as you and I. today? 


Fairies fly to field and farmyard 
Talk with animals they meet, 

Yet, we can never understand them 
Though we step with quiet feet! 


One day, I dreamed a pretty fairy 
Waved her little wand of gold, 

I heard the strangest sort of story 
That anyone has ever told. 


If you'll listen just a moment 

You will hear the story too, 

Elves and fairies talk together 
Just as if my dreams came truel 


ORIGIN OF THE ACTIVITY 

We have a Friday afternoon reading club. Each 
week the President calls upon different members to 
read poems or stories to the group. 

One Friday Martha read the story of Cinderella. 
The next week we heard about Hansel and Gretel. 
Then the children asked if we could have a Fairy Story 
Day at our next meeting. 

From that day the children could be found in the 
Library searching for stories about fairies, elves and 
brownies. A group visited the Public Library to make 
arrangements to borrow ten books of Fairy Tales. Oth- 
ers inquired at home and brought to our class room 
Library many books of their own. 

So our Fairyland unit was launched! 


SEARCH FOR STORIES 

Two Library Committees, of three members each, 
were formed. They were known as — 1. The Fairy 
Committee. 2. The Elf and Brownie Committee. 

These children checked our Library books for fairy- 
land stories and poems. 

Each Chairman kept a notebook containing the 
name of the book where it might be found. 

A group of children visited the Public Library and 
borrowed ten books for our use. 

The children talked over our plans at home. They 
returned to class with new story books. They retold 
stories their parents told them at home. The entire 
class joined in the search and reported their findings to 
the Committee workers. 

LISTING OUR STORIES 


As each story or poem was read or told to the class, 


the child wrote the Title on a slip of writing paper. 
This was pasted on a chart (24” x 36”) which hung in 
our library. The following list was taken from our 
chart :—- 


I. FAIRY TALES 
Cinderella 
Hansel & Gretel 
Sleeping Beauty 


Peter Pan 
Seven Dwarfs 
Raggedy Ann 


Rumpelstilkskin Alice in Wonderland 
The Blue Light The Frog Prince 

The Golden Goose Jack & the Beanstalk 
Snow White The Tar Baby 

King Midas Jack, the Giant Killer 


Cho Cho Beauty & the Beast 

Peter Rabbit Fairy Queen’s Surprise 
Red Riding Hood Puss in Boots 

Toad & Diamonds Ugly Duckling 

Boots & His Brothers Tom Thumb 

Dick Whitington Three Little Pigs 

Mrs. Goose Three Bears 

Little Black Sambo Red Hen 

Henny Penny Billy Goat Gruff 

Mr. Vinegar Bottle Gingerbread Boy 
Punchinello Through the Looking Glass 
Counterpane Fairy The Tinderbox 

The Golden Bird Twelve Dancing Princesses 
Wolf and Seven Kids Winnie-the-Pooh 

The Real Princess The Goose Girl 

Pied Piper Hop-o-my-Thumb 
Fisherman & His Wife Seven Ravens 

Hans in Luck King of Golden Mountain 
Twelve Brothers Town Musicians 


Thumbelina Tongue Cut Sparrow 
The Flying Trunk Forty Thieves 


II. ELF AND BROWNIE STORIES 
Shoemaker & the Elves 
Peter Pan 
Brownie of Ferndale 


Brownie in the Cellar 
Teenie Weenies 


Ill. FAIRYLAND POEMS 
Elf & Dormouse Once Upon a Time 
Little Elfman Butterfly or Fairy 
Three Little Kittens Fairies in the Garden 
Dreams House That Jack Built 
Finding Fairies Sugar-Plum Tree 
Owl & Pussy Cat Little Orphan Annie 
Dutch Lullaby The Fairy Folk 
Rock-a-by-Lady Fairies of the Caldon-Low 


RIDDLES AND RHYMES 
The children told and wrote original riddles and 
rhymes. Some were pasted into a book for our Library, 
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Others were made into individual books to take home. 


Changed into a mouse, 
He gnawed through the door 
And ran through the house. 
(John, 7 years) 
Brownie, brownie, come to me, 
A real brownie, I want to see. 
(Ronald, 6 years) 
I saw a little fairy 
One sunny day, 
She flew over the houses 
And then flew away. 
(Ruth, 7 years) 
There was an Elt 
Who lived under the shelf, 
He played at night 
In the bright moonlight 


We hope you'll all enjoy this day 
And have just heaps of fun. 


Let’s pretend there are no walls 
Around us here today. 

We'll take you off to Fairyland 
Through picture, song and _ play. 


I’m sure you all remember 

The tales of long ago 

When witches, elves and fairies 
Went dancing to and fro. 


We liked so many stories, 
It was hard to choose the best, 
So we made pictures for our border 
And scenes of all the rest. 


One-half the class was divided into five committees. J 
A few selected ones follow:— Each committee chose a fairy story. They dressed I 
RIDDLES large (24 inch) rag dolls as the characters. They ar- y 
Som agiel ranged a scene from the story on one side of our room E 
fee ga ony — or on the Magic Road to Fairyland, as we called it. 4 
The rest of the class constructed a large picture 
Who am I? frame from beaver board (24’ x 36’) and planned eight 
(Alice) living pictures from our fairy poetry. The costumes 
—— 7 needed were made from crepe paper by the children. 
ea Gay Bumblebee invitations brought our parents to 
I killed a giant. this program. 
Who am I? When it’s Storytime today. 
(Jack) Lead the way 
RHYMES We all say 
There was a little elf, By the magic road we know 
He lived in a tree, Where the fairies go. 
He watched the children, 
He watched for me. Little fairies we are here 
(David, 6 years) Have no fear 
Fairy bells are ringing, It is clear 
Little children singing. We would harm no little one 
How happy I shall be Only join the fun! 
When a fairy I can _ see. 1. 
(Judith, 8 years) A glad welcome we bring to you 
The brownie in the cellar From each and everyone. 5. 


Little Elf, Little Elf nn We'll travel now by Magic Road 6. 


Led by Bumble Bee, so gay, 
We'll live again the fairy tales 
We meet along the way. 


Oh, come to me 
Come from the apple tree 
And take me with you. 


Take me to the fairies, st 
I’m the Fairy Bumble Bee, 
And when it’s time 
I'll take you along the way 
I'll say, “Lead the way. 
We'll stop at each fairy village 
(Nancy, 7 years) ; 
And listen to what they say. 
DRAMATIZATION 3. 
Original plays were developed through conversa- Jack in the Beanstalk sold a cow 
tion, dramatization and class discussion of what we For a handful of beans, so they say, 
wished included in our programs. His mother, quite angry, rushed to the window 
The following programs will show how different And threw them all away. 
classes presented their fairyland units to an interested 
audience of parents and friends at the close of their During the night the beans grew and grew 
study together. Into a beanstalk tall. 
A TRIP TO FAIRYLAND Jack climbed to the top, while his mother called, 


This program was divided into two parts. “Be careful, Jack, don’t fall!” 


| 


alled, 
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Jack visited a giant’s castle, 

Brought home gold and magic treasure, 
The beanstalk down, the giant killed 
Brought Jack and his mother pleasure, 


4. 


Are you afraid of witches 

That go riding in the night 
Out in the magic forest 
Beneath the moon so bright? 


Hansel and Gretel met one; 

On witches’ food were fed; 

She lived in a queer house 

Made of sweets and gingerbread, 


She put Hansel in a cage 
And fed him on sweet cake; 


She planned to save poor Gretel 
For gingerbread, she’d make. 


But Gretel fooled the wicked witch 
And baked HER into bread 

The magic spell was over 

And all were happy, it is said! 


One summer’s day wee Alice saw 

A sight that seemed so queer, 

A funny rabbit ran along, 

He talked aloud, quite near. 

He looked at his big watch and ran 
Into a tunnel wide. 

Then Alice jumped and followed him 
To see what was inside. 


Such queer things happened then to her, 
Sometimes she’d smaller grow, 

Then once again she’d stretch right out, 
Be miles from head to toe. 

She met the Queen, the Duchess, too 
And others on the green 

Then all at once she looked around 
And found it all a dream! 


Big Snapping Turtle was captured in a fight, 
He was taken by the Indians, 
Then he planned with all his might. 


The Indians wished to hurt him, 
They threw him in a pot, 

Big Snapping Turtle jumped around 
And pretended it wasn’t hot. 


The Indians took him out 

And threw him in a pond. 
They didn’t know that turtles 
Of water, are very fond. 


Big Snapping Turtle swam away, 

Crawled out on the other side. 

He called back to the Indians, 

“You'll never find where I shall hide!” 


7. 
Tell me truly, Mother, 
Do you know the story well 
How a little Princess, 
So the stories tell, 
Slept a hundred years so sound 
Waiting till a Prince came round; 
When the magic spell was broken 
Joy for all was found. 
8. 
Poor little Cinderella 
Sat at home one night, 
There Fairy Godmother found her 
In the firelicht. 
The fairy touched her with her wand, 
She was dressed before it’s told. 
Her coach was waiting there for her, 
All made of shining gold. 
What fun our Cinderella had, 
And then twelve bells rang true, 
Poor Cinderella ran away, 
In her haste, she lost a shoe. 
The Prince hunted everywhere 
For his Cinderella gay, 
At last on a happy wedding trip, 
The Prince took Cinderella far away. 
9. 
And now in our Fairy Picture Frame 
We'll show some pictures true 
Of fairy poems and stories 
And little songs for you. 
Part Two 
10. 


I. Poem (Dreaming of a Prince, 
Silver Pennies, p. 75.) 
A. Cinderella scene 
B. Sleeping Beauty 
C. A Child Daydreaming 
II. Poem (Elf and Toadstool 
Silver Pennies, p. 7) 
A. Scene from poem 
III. Poem (Once Upon a Time 


Poems for Peter, p. 


A. The Three Bears 
IV. Song (Little Fairy Comes at Night) 
A. Fairy Scene 
V. Poem (The Elfman 
Silver Pennies, p. 3) 
A. Scene from poem 
VI. Song (Butterfly or Fairy) 
A. Child dressed as butterfly 
VII. Poem (Wynken, Blynken and Nod, 


Poems by Grades, p. 


A. Scene from poem 
VIII. Poem or Song (Baby’s Boat) 
A. Mother rocking baby 
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LI. 
Now we have been to Fairyland 
And played as fairies do. 
We watched the fairy people there 
And saw the wee elves too. 


Now let us all leave Fairyland 
And homeward we will go, 

But never once will we forget 

The secrets we all know. 


Oh Fairyland, Gay Fairyland, 
We hold the magic key, 
We'll visit you in stories 

And sing of all we see. 


Our Fairy Song 
Ever near in Storyland 
Cinderella is at hand, 
Little elves so gayly play 
In the stories read today. 
Jack still climbs the beanstalk high, 
Running when the giant’s nigh. 


Now you've seen the pictures through, 
Stories told again to you, 

They'll return to Fairy book, 

Waiting there for you to look 

With their friends in tale and rhyme, 
You can read them any time. 


RAGGEDY ANN AND RAGGEDY ANDY 
VISIT FAIRYLAND 

The children made glass slide pictures of many of 
their favorite fairy stories. 

As each picture was flashed on the screen, different 
members of the class would tell a short story, say a 
rhyme or sing a song about it. 

A large map of Fairyland was painted on paper cov- 
ering one of our blackboards (4’ x 8’). As each story 
was told or read, the character was painted on the map. 

The program was introduced by the following poem: 

The room was darkened and the visitors were shown 
slides made by the children. 

The first choir entertained with fairy songs. 

The other children played two selections with our 
toy orchestra. 


Oh, Raggedy Ann and Raggedy Andy 
Went for a walk one day 

They tip-toed along the magic roads 
And watched the fairies play. 


The fairy tales all came to life 

For Ann and Andy to see 

Our story book friends entertained the dolls 
And they chuckled and laughed with glee. 


Then Raggedy Ann and Raggedy Andy 
Came home with the morning light. 

They made a map of Fairyland 

To show parts of their journey that night. 
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Hansel and Gretel — 
Our Gingerbread House 


The pictures today will show you all 
The trip they liked so well, 

As we think it looked to the dollies 
But the Raggedys never will tell!! 


1. Raggedy Ann and Raggedy Andy’s Adventures 
2. The Blue Light 

3. Tar Baby 

4. Hansel and Gretel 

5. The Golden Goose 

6. Peter Pan 

7. The Seven Dwarfs 

8. The Frog Prince 

9. Peter Rabbit 

10. Sleeping Beauty 

11. Jack in the Beanstalk 

12. Red Riding Hood 

13. Puss in Boots 

14. Ugly Duckling 

15. Tom Thumb 

16. Jack, the Giant Killer 

17. Shoemaker and the Elves 
18. Alice in Wonderland 

19. Cinderella 


Each visitor received a little booklet of the Raggedys’ 
trip to Fairyland. The children’s own pictures had 
been mimeographed and one short sentence explained 
the story. 
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III 
THE FAIRY QUEEN’S SURPRISE 

This program was planned by the children and given 
over Radio Station W.E.S.X. 

Announcer: The children in the second grade of 
the Lynn Public Schools enjoy reading many 
types of stories. Very often they dramatize some 
of these stories. Music, rhythm bands and other 
activities have an important part in these orig- 
inal dr)mas. This afternoon the children of the 
second grade in Miss Crawford’s room at the 
Chatham Street school will present one of their 
plays. The characters are: 

Introduction by Betty 
Bette Emrie 
Brownie Daniel 
Queen of the Fairies Barbara 

Introduction: Do you like fairies and brownies? 
The children of the Chatham Street school do. 
Fairies and brownies are very kind to good boys 
and girls. All day long they are very busy little 
people. You may find them almost everywhere. 
Did you have an Easter egg or did you have a 
Bunny Rabbit? If you looked carefully you might 
have seen a tiny fairy perched on your egg, or you 
might have seen a fat little brownie riding on your 
Bunny Rabbit. 

The fairies and brownies have many happy 
times together. This afternoon we are going to 
dramatize one of these good times. It is called 
‘The Fairy Queen’s Surprise.”’ It is a beautiful 
spring day. Betty goes for a walk through the 
woods. She becomes very tired and sits down to 
rest. 

Bette: Oh, what is that on the ground? What a beau- 
tiful stone! It shows all the colors of the rainbow! How 
pretty it would look in my goldfish bowl! I will save it 
until I go home. Who is that funny little person? He is 
looking for something. 

Daniel: Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Where can it be? Where 
can it be? 

Bette: Who are you, and what have you lost, little 
boy? 

Daniel: | am a brownie. I have lost a beautiful stone! 
It was to be given to the Queen of the Fairies at her 
birthday ball tonight — and now I have lost it! Oh, 
dear, oh, dear! 

Bette: What color was the stone, little brownie? 

Daniel: It was all the beautiful colors, my dear! You 
see — the little fairies had it made as a surprise for their 
Queen, at the workshop in the Rainbow. I was to carry 
it to the Queen — but now I have lost it! 

Bette: | found a beautiful stone; perhaps it is the one 
you lost. 

Daniel: Oh, please show it to me, little girl! 

Bette: Here it is! 

Daniel: No child has ever been to a fairy party be- 
fore, but — come along softly. Use your eyes and do not 
talk or you might frighten the little fairy people away. 

Bette: Oh, thank you! I'll be very still. I'll not speak 
unless someone asks me a question. 
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Little Fairy Dancers 


Daniel: Listen — Do you hear the fairy music? That 
is the fairyland band playing for their Queen! 

Bette: Oh — let us wait here for a few minutes and 
listen to it! 

(ORCHESTRA SELECTION) 

Daniel: Come now, it is time the Queen had her 
birthday gift! 

Bette: Vl follow behind you very quietly. 

Daniel: Oh, good Queen of the Fairies, I bring you a 
surprise from the little folk in Fairyland who love you 
dearly! 

Emrie: A surprise, my dear! What is it? 

Daniel: It is a beautiful Rainbow colored stone to be 
worn around your neck on this silver chain. Every 
time you look upon it, please remember that we all love 
you! 

Emrie: Thank you, darling fairy folk!! I shall always 
wear it! 

(HAPPY BIRTHDAY SONG BY GROUP) 

Emrie: Who is the little girl hiding behind you, friend 
Brownie? 

Daniel: Dear Fairy Queen, this little girl is Bette. It 
was she who found your beautiful stone when I lost it 
in the forest. Bette wanted to see a real Fairy Queen, 
so I brought her to your party — as a reward for her 
honesty! 

Emrie: Let me thank you, too, Bette! Come and sit 
beside me while Brownie plays beautiful music for us on 
his violin. 

(VIOLIN SELECTION) 
by Daniel 

Bette: What lovely music! How gaily the little fairies 
danced! The whirling fairies made me think of the 
colors in your birthday stone, dear Fairy Queen! 

Emrie: Yes, little one. But — see the sky in the east 
brightens! Day will soon be here. We must all return 
to Fairyland! 

Bette: My, how sleepy I feel!! It must be watching the 
fairy dancers so closely! Why! Where are the fairies? 
And the Queen? She has gone too! Was the Fairy Ball 
only adream? I shall always look for a rainbow colored 
stone — and perhaps I can see the Fairy Queen agair 
some day!!! END OF PLAY 

(This Unit will be concluded in May.) 
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Creative Musicin the Lower Grades 
ETHEL SAVAGE 
“OEE THE airplane in the The Airplane 


skies,” sang Miss Arlene Van Auken, 
music supervisor, one morning as she 
entered first grade, Room 4, Lin- 
coln school, in Elkhart. “Good See the air-plane in the’skies,. 
morning, boys and girls.” It goes, "bz, bz," When it flies. 

“Good morning, Miss Van 
Auken,” they sang back. They 
looked at their Jeader expectantly. 

Again she sang, “See the airplane 
in the skies. Wouldn’t you like to 
finish my song for me?” 

Several hands went up. Each 
sang his version. Finally, the line, 
“It goes bz, bz when it flies” was 
chosen as the best and the melody 
was written on the board. 

Before Miss Van Auken left the 
room at the close of the lesson, she 
suggested that the children make 
other original songs. Probably they Birds are singe in 
might have their music recorded so They are fly- 
that they could hear themselves 
sing. 

The regular room teacher realized f beau- ti- ful 
that there was music in the air and nest for 
everywhere. However, one must 
capture and record children’s mu- 
sical efforts if others were to enjoy 
the results of their creative ability. 

Ten years earlier she had had a 
very clever class of first grade chil- 
dren who had made many original 
songs. Two children had composed 
not only the words but had also 
written the melody. The scores were 
nearly perfect except the length of 
one or two notes needed changing. 
As the teacher had kept a record of 
activities, she searched out her 
original songs that night. 

The next morning she told the 
class about the children of 10 years 
before and their original songs. Then dear, what shall I 
she sang “My Little Chick” by call for Doc-tor 
Kathleen Etherington. The teacher 3 
emphasized the fact that Kathleen 
had written both the words and mu- 
sic to her song. 

Next the instructor sang Teddy 003 oo 
Cline’s “Birds.” The pupils liked 
that so much that they asked if they 
might learn it. Then they added a 
second stanza. po-ny goes a- 

Doris Sherman of that first class With oth-er lit-tle po-nines He gal- 
had made a song in minor about her 


ittle Chick 


My Dead Chick 
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dead chick. The teacher had a photo- 
graph of Doris weeping over the 
chicken’s grave. ‘That impressed 
Mary Lou Pease and Billy Bradley : 
into adding a second stanza. 

During succeeding lessons the cur- 
rent pupils composed many songs. 
The favorite was one by Audrey I have 
Ganger and Roberta Aurand. These 
girls had difficulty carrying a tune, 
but managed to stick to their orig- 
inal until the teacher had captured it have fun put-ting = my o- ver shoes 
it on paper. 

Later Audrey composed “When 
It Rains.” The teacher had to call 
on Billy Bradley to help Audrey And go- ing splash, splash, splash! in the rain. 
stabilize her tune. The whole class 
went to the piano and finished the 
recording there, That number be- 
came a hit. 


When it Rains 


Audrey Ganger 


fun go- ing out when it rains, 


Sandra Knight wrote the words It stops a 


for “My Pony,” “Dolly” and “My 
Ball,”’ and the tunes were supplied 
by Billy and the class. 


the hill rolls my pretety re 
the tree, where the grass gro 


Miss Van Auken’s services were 
required to catch and write the tune 
for Mary Lou Pease’s ““The Police- 
man.” 


The entire school was working on 
Safety Slogans, so Guy Quarandillo 
set his slogan to music. 

Both first grades visited a farm. Safety Slogan 
After their return, Ronnie Capper 
and John Stahl made up the rhyme 
for the ‘‘Train Song.”” David Hanes 
originated the tune. 


Guy Quarandillo 


The teacher copied all the songs 
in ink and put them in a folder. 
Next the preferred ones were prac- 
ticed. Miss Van Auken arranged for ee 
the pupils to visit the senior high » Z 
school and record their songs. 

The record was listened to and en- 
joyed by the children of both first Red 
grades. Then it was played for par- 
ents and teachers at the next Par- 


ent-Teacher meeting. Later the stop- 


ce man is out 
ghts and green lights, Red 


° 


ping the cars Stop-ping the 
record was used as an example of lights and green lights,Stop-ping the 


what could be done in creative 


carse 
carse 


Ronnie Capper and John Stahl 


music at a district musical con- Train Song Melody by David Hanes 


ference. 

With such motivation the pupils 
of Room 4, Lincoln school, were 
enthusiastic about music. Even 
those who had trouble finding their 
singing voices improved. 


t ns tall. 
ee Lol-ly Dol- ly Your eyes do twink-le and roll 
ly I love you 
be- fore your feet, 
cross the street. 
ary Lou Pease 
| 
| 
| Train,train run a- way from my lit-tle farm 
Take my pigs and loads of hay to the mark-et now. 
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Six Mediums for Sketching Artina 


School Curriculum 
JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Marri has just finished 
mimeographing her sketch of the 
school library for the fourth grade 
newspaper. She has only been in 
the 4th grade for a month, so you 
will agree that she did a fine job. 
First she sketched her picture with 
pencil. Then she made the stencil 
herself and mimeographed it. The 
children do not sit stiff in their 
chairs. The sketches have life in 
them. 

Caroline, Grade 5, likes to sketch 
with her fountain pen. She draws 
many horses. Her sketches have life 
too. Sometimes she paints the 
horses with tempera paint. (See 
illustration 3). What fun the horses 
are having. Some are black with 
brown manes and tails. Some are 
brown with black manes and tails. 
Caroline has made an interesting 
decoration by adding bright green 
grass here and there. 

Can’t you feel the movement in 
Arthur’s train. Arthur is in Grade 4, 
He draws many trains. You can see 
that he drew the train very quickly. 
The strokes are long and sure. He 
used ordinary wax crayons. 

Teddy in Grade 5 made the little 
sketch with water colors and India 
ink. Do you see the little cat on the 
floor? Do you see the cob web in the 
upper left corner of the picture? 

Carla, in Grade 5, made a sketch 
called “Brownie’s Room.” She 
used pencil and crayons on an old 
cheap piece of yellow paper she had 
at home. 

The wise teacher encourages chil- 
dren to use all sorts of mediums for 
sketching. Each child chooses the 
medium he likes best or the one 
he has at home. With Martha the 
making of the stencil and mimeo- 
graphing it was a real job but it 
needed to be duplicated many times 
for the school paper. 


The question is often asked, 
“What can the teacher do to encour- 
age children to sketch at home? 
First, she should have them sketch in 
school as a part of their class work. 
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They should use fountain pens, ev- 
ersharp pencils, colored pencils or 
any other mediums children like. 
If the teacher always has them use 
charcoal, soft art pencils and other 
mediums used by art classes, they 
feel that the school is divorced from 
the home. The child does not have 
the art materials in his pocket when 
he waits for the dentist, sits at a 
table in a hotel or sits on the train 
for hours. Why not have a fountain 
pen sketch exhibit in school and tell 
children to bring in September 
sketches they made at home in the 
summer. Children will look forward 
to this Autumn exhibition. They 
get used to the idea that a sketch 
can be made with any sort of pencil 
or pen even with a burnt stick at the 
bonfire. 

One of our boys was in a Japanese 
prison camp for the entire duration 
of the war. When he was in our ele- 
mentary school he had been en- 
couraged to sketch with a pen or 
pencil. He said that the Japanese 
gave them paper. He brought home 
very interesting pen and ink sketch- 
es he made in the camp. He said 
that he was surely grateful that he 
had been encouraged in elementary 
school to do this sort of sketching. 
He is completing his education for 
the ministry now and intends to 
make sketching his hobby — sketch- 
ing with a fountain pen. That was 
what he used in the Japanese prison 
camp. 

Cerolyn, the girl who drew Silver, 
made hundreds of sketches of horses 
on her note book pages. In fact, 
most of our talented children do 
this. A fountain pen is used by many 
artists for sketching. The lines are 
clear cut and one isn’t always eras- 
ing. The child gains a certain sure- 
ness in sketching with a pen. 

Martha, who drew the library, 
used pencils for sketching. She nev- 
er used a pen. This illustrates an- 
other point. When the child makes a 
sketch he is intensely interested. 
People do better work when they 
can choose their mediums of expres- 
sion. By making sketch exhibits 


and having different sections for 


pencil, ink, colored pencils and 
crayons, a child using one medium is 
often inspired to try a different 
medium. The importance of the 
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exhibit cannot be overstressed. It ao - — 
builds up the courage of the child 
who does poorly to see the results of 
the entire class, and to see his work 
exhibited with others in his class. 
Because Martha made many sketch- 
es and observed people she was able 
to describe thoroughly any scene in 
school by making a quick’ pencil 
sketch. 

Arthur liked to draw trains. He 
knew a lot about them for his father 
and uncle had good positions with 
the railroad. Arthur liked the 
stream-lined trains best. The train 
was made with the ordinary inex- 
pensive box of wax crayons. Arthur 
also painted many pictures, size 


24x36 inches. He gained skill by 


drawing the subject he loved. The 
skill he gained helped him when he oak” 
painted other subjects. Tle painted : 
wonderful water falls and streams. 
Teddy made the little scene after oat 
she had spent a year in France and 
Switzerland. No child in the room wer 
made any pictures like Teddy's. She 
wanted little brushes, water colors 
and India Ink. dy 
The main thing is to sketch, no 
matter what the medium is. Some 


teachers say, “My children don’t 
care to sketch. [ would like to say, As 
“Then it ts your fault.””’. You need to 


inspire them, be grateful for every 
little sketch that a child gives you 
and encourage him. If the little 
sketch is on a paper with grease 
spots on it, ignore the grease spots, 
see only the charming little sketch. 
He will bring more. Other children 
will bring more. things. Have them make original 

If children do not sketch, a teach- sketches, using the drawing vocabu- 
er needs to take definite steps. She lary you have taught. Put sketches 
can’t just sit and say, “My children in the Social Studies note book. 
don’t sketch.”” Show them how to Teach them to draw more and more 
draw interesting things, things sim- things. Let them illustrate more 
ple enough for all children to do. Social Studies and add these to 
Then teach them to draw more their books. As the weeks go by a 


March Wind 


ELSIE M. FOWLER 


Saucy March Wind has come to town 


few more will be added to those who 
volunteer to make sketches. After 
the child gets used to the idea that 
sketches help Social Studies he will 
volunteer to make sketches on sub- 
jects dear to him. The teacher learns 
about his thoughts and is therefore 
able better to guide him. 


Saucy March Wind is very sly, 


slowing girl’s dresses, Now in the branches 
Tossing hats down, Then in the sky, 
Rattling the windows, Whisking umbrellas, 
Trying to throw Thinking it’s fun, 


Everything everywhere! 


Don’t let him catch you — 


Blow, Blow, Blow! Run, Run, Run! 
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Spring Science Stories 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Bats in the Barn 

“There goes Grandpa to the barn,” called out 
Charles. ‘“‘Let’s play hide and seek while he milks the 
cows.” 

“Come on. I love to play in the big old barn. There 
are so many dark corners and other good places to 
hide,”” answered Ann. Charles was the first to hide 
and look as hard as she could, Ann did not find him; 
but she did find something new and interesting to her. 
She spied some tiny grayish brown animals hanging 
head downward from a dusty beam in the old barn. 


“Charles — Charles!” she screamed. “I’ve found 


something. Come and see them. 


free! Hurry, hurry!” 


Pil let you come in 
Up came Charles breathlessly. 


“Pooh!” he said disdainfully. “That’s nothing but 


dried pieces of leather hanging there!” 

“No, Charles, they are animals. Look at their tiny 
heads.” 

“You're right. And I know what they are. I read 
about them in my Science book. They are bats. And 
they’re hibernating. They've been hanging there asleep 
since last fall. The book said that when animals hi- 
bernate their hearts beat very slowly and they grow 
cold. Bats probably hibernate for a longer time than 
any other animal.” 

“You know, our school turtle awakened almost two 
weeks ago,” said Ann. 

“Yes. Bears, woodchucks, snakes, chipmunks, 
snails, turtles, frogs, and other animals which hiber- 
nate are all awake now. But, look, Ann, did you see one 
of those bats move? Let’s be as still as mice and watch!” 

Sure enough one of the bats was moving and soon 
others began to stretch themselves, scratch their heads, 
and dust their wings, all the time making squeaking 
sounds. 

“They’re talking to each other,” whispered Ann. “Oh, 
look, they’re unhooking themselves from the beam. 
Oh, my, they’re flying. Let’s see where they go!” The 
children dashed out of the barn after the bats, but they 
disappeared in the gathering darkness. 

“Oh, Grandpa!” cried Ann. “‘We saw some bats wake 
up, but they flew away out of the barn. Where did they 

“Oh, they’re probably out there catching insects for 

upper.” 

“My book said bats like to eat flies, beetles, mos- 
quitoes, and gnats.”’” Charles was glad to display his 
knowledge. 

“How can they catch insects?” asked Ann. “Bats 
ire blind, aren’t they? I’ve always heard people say 
‘blind as a bat.’ ” 

“Bats aren’t blind, but have two good eyes which can 
see very well. They have big ears, too, with which 
they hear as well as they see. But when they fly they 
tell where to go by means of nerves in their wings. They 
can “feel”? wires, trees, or buildings long before they 


come near them. They have plenty of time to turn 
around or dodge the thing they are coming to. They 
keep their mouths open all the time so that if an insect 
gets in front of them while they are flying it goes right 
into their mouths. 

However, a bat sometimes catches insects with its 

ail at the same time it is catching them with its mouth. 
If an insect gets near its tail, it brings it and the lower 
part of its wings up quickly ageinst its body, making a 
little bag. In this bag it catehes and holds the extra 
insect until it has time to eat it.” 

“Do bats fly all night®”’ Ann wanted to know. 

“Those bats you saw will probably hunt for a couple 
of hours until it gets very dark. Then they.will sleep 
awhile; and come out again an hour or two before day- 
light. Then they will hide in holes or in shady trees al! 
day long.” 

“Then, Grandpa, they really sleep about twenty 
hours out of every twenty-four,” summed up Charles. 

“Yes. They are not awake very long, but they really 
get about during that short time. They are very, very 
busy all the time they are awake.” 

“Oh, Grandpa, bats are so interesting! Do you know 
anything else about them?” asked Ann eagerly. 

“IT think you’d like to hear about the babies. Almost 
all mother bats have twin babies. And when they go 
insect-hunting they do not leave their children at 
home. The mother puts them on her breast and the 
babies hang around the mother’s neck or on to the hair 
of her breast while she flies about through the night 
air. 

When they get home to sleep the mother bat hangs 
upside down as usual and folds her wings around her 
babies on her breast so that they are warm and safe. 
Her toes and her long hooked thumb hold her up on the 
wall.” 


“Do the babies eat insects, too?” the children wanted 
to know. 


“When they are hungry they drink milk from their 
mother just as kittens drink milk from the mother cat.” 

“Grandpa, what you have told us has been as much 
fun to listen to as a story,” said Ann gratefully. Charles, 
too, was appreciative. 

“You told lots of things that I hadn’t read in my 
Science book, I can tell the kids something they don’t 
know when I get back to school.” 

“Well,” said Grandpa, “We had better get this milk 
up to the house now. Your grandmother will wonder 
what has become of us.” 


At the Pond 
The day Miss Allen and her class took a trip to the 
pond was bright, warm, and springlike. Everywhere 
the boys and girls could see yellow dandelions, along 
the roadside and in the fields. When they came to the 


= 
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marsh near the pond they were glad they had worn 
their rubbers and galoshes as it was very wet there. 

“Look at all those cat tails!” cried Ruth. 

“Sure. You always find cat tails growing in wet 
places like this,” replied Don. 

“Kong - quer - ree-----, kong - quer - ree-----, kong - 
quer - ree-----,” called a bird smaller than a robin 
perched on a cat tail. 

“What a pretty blackbird with red wings!” exclaimed 
Sue. 

“Tt’s the red-winged blackbird — and there comes a 
whole flock of them! They don’t even seem to be afraid 
of us,”’ observed Jack. 

“They are very friendly birds,” said Miss Allen. “And 
they are always among the first of the birds to get back 
from their winter home in the South.” 

“‘Let’s look for its nest,” cried Sue eagerly. 

“Oh, it’s too early for that,” said the teacher. “But 
you would find it unusual as it is a “hanging nest.” It is 
a long, deep nest made of coarse grasses and fastened to 
the reeds. We will plan to come back later when the 
birds have built their nests.” 

“Oh, look!” exclaimed Janice. “There’s an old green 
frog watching us.” 

“Frogs live in wet marshy places,” said Ruth. “I 
was with my uncle once when he found some eggs that 
frogs hatch from.” 

“Frogs hatch from eggs!” Mark was incredulous. 
“They don’t hatch from eggs, do they, Miss Allen?”’ 

“Frogs do not lay their eggs in nests as birds do, of 
course, but they lay them down under the water, 
among the roots and stems of the water grass and 
weeds. The eggs are all wrapped up in a kind of jelly 
that sticks to the grasses and keeps the water from 
washing them away. One mother frog lays hundreds 
and hundreds of eggs and, in a few days, these eggs 
hatch.” 

“One mother with hundreds and hundreds of baby 
frogs! How in the world could she feed them all?” 
asked Ann. 

“The mother doesn’t feed them. Until they are old 
enough to find food for themselves they live on the fat 
that is stored in their tails.” 

“Their tails!” exclaimed Jack. “That frog doesn’t 
have a tail.” 

“Oh, Jack, don’t you know they are not baby frogs 
just at first?” said Margaret. “They are little black 
tadpoles when they are first hatched. “See, there are 
some swimming down there in the shallow water of the 
pond now.” 

“Of course, those might be toad tadpoles, Marga- 
ret,” put in Ruth. “Mother toads lay their eggs in the 
pond just as mother frogs do.” 

“I’ve seen toads hopping about in our yard and 
there isn’t a pond near,” came back Margaret. 

“Toads don’t live in the pond, but they are hatched 
in the water,” said Miss Allen when Ruth could not go 
on. ‘Every spring, at about this time, they all come 
back to the water and the eggs are laid here.” 

““Miss Allen, may Mark and I take the pail Ruth 
brought and get some of the tadpoles now to take beck 
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to school with us? Both of us have our rubber boots 
on. 

“Yes, Jack. It will be interesting to watch them grow 
and develop; the legs will come out from the sides and 
the tail will disappear.” 

From the pond the boys called, “‘We’ve found some 
eggs! They are fastened to some water grass. May we 
bring some, Miss Allen? We can break off the grass the 
eggs are on and not disturb them.” 

“Just a few, boys. Then when the eggs have hatched 
and the tadpoles have turned into frogs we will take 
another trip to bring them back to the pond.” 


A Rainy Day 
“Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again another day, 
Don and Ruth want to play,” 


sang the children as they stood at the window watching 
the rain pelting down. 

“T like the rain,” said John, their big brother, “‘be- 
cause I do not have to water the plants. Everything is 
having a good drink now.” 

“Yes, this rain will be good for the gardens, but this 
is my wash day and the clothes will not dry,” added 
Mother. 

“The sky is dark and gray,” observed Ruth, “but I 
see a bit of blue away over there.” 

“The rain is stopping, I believe,” cried Don. ‘‘Let’s 
put on our boots and have some fun out of doors!” 

“How wet and soft the ground is after the rain. Let’s 
play that we are ducks and wade in all the puddles,” 
suggested Ruth. “Oh, there’s a robin! And he is really 
walking just as we do. You know Miss Allen said that 
the robin is the smallest bird that can walk. A sparrow 
and all the other birds smaller than a robin either hop 
or fly. They can’t walk.” 

“Say, what’s that robin eating?” interrupted Don. 
“Fishworms! Look at all of them on the ground! It 
must have rained earthworms.” 

“No, they weren’t rained down,” said Ruth. “They 
came up out of the ground because it was too wet for 
them down there. When it is drier they will go back 
down again if the robins don’t get them. That’s why 
robins like rainy days. They can get their food more 
easily.” 

“Oh, here’s a great big puddle. Let’s get some chips 
and larger pieces of wood and throw them into it.” 
Some of the things went down into the water and others 
did not — they floated on top. 

“They are like boats — they float,” said Don. “I can 
make my boats float by making the water move with 
this big stick,” said Don. 

The next day the children wanted to play in the w 
ter again, but could find no puddles. 

“Where are all the puddles?” asked Don. 

“The water soaked into the ground,” said Ruth. 

“Some of it went into the air,” explained Mother. 
“Tt evaporated. Then when there is too much water i 
the air it falls to the ground; it rains again as it did 
yesterday.” 
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A Walk in Spring 

One morning early in spring Miss Allen and her class 
left school for a walk. 

“The grass in the school yard is getting green,” 
exclaimed Jane. 

“Of course,” said Jack. “Green is the color of spring 
and spring is here. The leaves on the bushes and trees 
will soon be green, too.”’ 

“They are not green yet — the tiny new leaves com- 
ing out of the buds on these trees are red. And those 
on that tree over there are yellow.” 

“But they will change color before long. Everything 
out of doors seems to be changing color.” 

“Lt’s so much warmer today than it was when we 
took our last walk,” observed Janice. 

“That’s because the days are getting longer and so 
we get more heat and light from the sun,” explained 
Martha. 

“Yes,” said Miss Allen. “And notice how high up in 
the sky the sun is today. You remember that last win- 
ter we talked about the sun not being high up in the 
sky; so it did not make the earth very warm.” 

“I know,” interrupted Jack. “The sun gets higher 
up in the sky in the spring and makes the earth warm- 
er.” 

“Oh, Miss Allen — a snakel’” screamed Carole. 
“‘Here’s a snake asleep on a rock!” 

“That’s a garter snake — he will not hurt us. When 
spring comes snakes wake up and crawl out of their 
winter home to sun themselves on rocks.” 

“Their winter homes — what do you mean?” ques- 
tioned Mark. 

“Garter snakes spend the winter in holes or in cracks 
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in rocks. They coil up and sleep there until the weather 
is warm. They hibernate just as our school turtle does. 
When spring comes they craw] out into the sunshine, 
but they stay near the place where they have been 
sleeping until the weather gets so hot they will not need 
shelter again. Then they crawl away.” 

“L think this snake is rather pretty with a yellow 
stripe down the center of its shiny black back,” said 
Ruth. 

“We can’t see it, but there’s a wider yellow stripe on 
each side and the under part of the snake is covered 
with greenish yellow scales,” said the teacher. ‘‘Most 
garter snakes have these colors, although some are 
brown and others have no stripes.” 

“What do they eat?” asked Mary. 


“When they are hungry they eat toads, earthworms, 
and tadpoles which they find in shallow pools along 
the road.” 

“My mother said once that snakes have great big 
families of twenty or forty babies.” 


“That’s right. The baby snakes seem to be born just 
like puppies or kittens. But they really hatch from 
eggs which the mother keeps in her body where nothing 
can hurt them. The little snakes are about six inches 
long and shortly after they are hatched they wriggle 
about looking for earthworms for their first meal.” 

“Doesn’t their mother feed them?”’ asked Martha. 


“No. She may stay with them for a little while, but 
she doesn’t bring them any food,” said Miss Allen, 
and added, “There are some books in our room that 
have stories about snakes which I:believe you will 
enjoy when we get back to school.” 


April Fool 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Can we catch you? 
(Find the statements that are nof frue) 


April sends showers 

To welcome the flowers 
April has Valentines gay 
April is merry 

With bright holly berry 
April comes right after May 


April’s capricious 

With wish bones for wishes 

April’s the first month for kites 
April is chill 

With frost on the hill 

And skys holding real rainbow lights 


sirds begin singing 

Where flowers are springing 
Down in the woods, autumn brown 
Leaves are a-rustle 

And busy folk bustle 

To light yuletide trees in the town, 


April’s a sad month 

A riotous glad month 

Of Easter eggs, bunnies and chicks 
Bright pumpkin faces 

You'll find in dark places 

For April is bursting with tricks. 


Follow-Up Work for Spring 
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ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Science Stories 


Which is right? Underline. 


1. One of the first birds to come back in the spring 
is the ——-—— 


goldfinch red-winged blackbird hummingbird 


. Just before a rain the sky is 


blue red eray 


. On a rainy day we usually see many earthworms. 
Where do they come from? 
Up out of the ground Rained down from the sky 
Out of trees 
. The color of spring is 
brown 


orange ereen 


. The days are warmer when the sun is - 
low on the sky high up in the sky behind clouds 


. The number of babies in a garter snake family is 
often ———— 
3 500 20 


Baby garter snakes feed on —-———- 
milk from their mother worms which they find 
for themselves 


8. The smallest bird that can walk is the 


sandpiper robin wren 


9. Bats sleep with their ————— 
heads hanging down feet curled up under 


them in a nest 


10. When animals hibernate their hearts beat - 
slowly rapidly 


11. Which animal hibernates for a longer time? 
bear turtle bat 


12. Bats are 
blind 


have good eyes 


Draw a line between phrases which go together, 


like ducks 

sun high in the sky 

not poisonous 

after a hard rain 

Red-winged blackbirds have 
came out of the ground 


hanging nests 

wet and soft ground 
wade in puddles 
earthworms 

days warm 

garter snake 

they float 

snakes’ winter homes 
When bats sleep 
Cat tails 

water evaporates 


they hang upside down 
wet places 

they do not go down in water 
water goes into the air 
holes or cracks in rocks 
tadpoles baby frogs or toads 

Fill the blanks of the following with the correct 
word. 


What does————mean when Red-wing 


And 


——- the swamp calls ——— and clear? 


at the frogs sing ———~ 


These -——— the signs spring 
When that pond 
comes it the 
loud here are 
from sing and 


Guess these riddles. 


I live in wet marshy places. 
I lay my eggs down under the water among the roots 
and stems of water grass. 


I have hundreds of babies. 

Who am I? 

I live in wet marshy places, too. 

I am black and red. 

I am smaller than the rcbin. 

I am friendly as the robin is. 

I build a hanging nest in the spring. 

If you have read “At the Pond” [ think you can 
guess who I am. 

In the evening you may see me flying about in the air 
catching insects. 

I have good eyes and ears, but I do not use them 
much when I am flying. I don’t need to for I have 
nerves on my wings that tell me where to go. 

All the time [I am not getting food I sleep, which is 
most of the time. 

Do you know who I am? 


Draw a circle around the names of animals which 
hibernate. 


horse turtle 
cat woodchuck dog 
snake chipmunk sheep 
snail goat frog 
elephant bat 


bear 


reindeer 


Mark out words which do not make you think of 
spring. 


bluebird 
snowman 
bulb 
robin 
dandelion ice skates 
catkins kite 
blossoms blue skies 


sap jack-o’-lantern 
pussy willow crocus 
Christmas tree garden 
goldenrod sled 

green grass 
cardinal 
tulips 


Make up a spring story which has in it five science 
facts learned. 
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This is the House that 
John Built MArGuerite Gove 


Little John watched Mrs. Robin building her nest in the 
old apple tree. “If Mrs. Robin can build herself a home, I 
can build one too,” he said. And he started to look for some 
material with which to fashion a house of his own. 

After he had gathered sticks and string and mud, he 
tried to weave them together like Mrs. Robin had done, 
but he was not successful. 

Finally he sat down to rest. Mrs. Robin eyed him 
thoughtfully. “Cheer up,” she chirped — “‘Building a house 
LW for man is a much more complicated job than building a 
nest in an apple tree. 


Wy “Come here, and I will tell you how to go about it.” 


Mrs. Robin whispered soft little notes of bird talk in 
le x John’s ear. 
So — 


This is the house that John built. 
This is the Man who drew the plans for the house that 
John built. 
(Can you guess what he is called?) 
This is the machine that dug the basement of the house 
that John built. 
(What kind of a machine was it?) 
This is the Man who laid the brick for the foundation of 
the house that John built. 
(What is he?) 
This is the Man who sawed the wood and built the frame- 
work of the house that John built. 
(He is a —————) 
This is the Man who plastered the walls of the house 
that John built. 
(Can you guess what he is called?) 
This is the Man who painted the house both inside and 
out. 


‘oots 


1 can 


he air 


them 
have 


ich is 


(He is called a --------) 
Who is the man who installed the pipes so there would be 
running water and sanitation in the house that John built} 
Who wired the house to make it light after dark so little 
John might study and read without straining his eyes? 
Who was the Man that put in the telephone so little 7‘ 
John might talk with his friends? 
Here is the truck that moved the furniture into the house < 
P that little John built. 
(It is called a -————) 
Here is the Man who worked underground so little John 
could have coal to keep him warm. 
(What is he called?) 
cml Here is the Man who runs the corner market with shelves 


piled high with fruits and vegetables. ae z 
(He is known as the -—--——) 


Here is the boy who delivers the food from the corner 

— market, so that little John may keep well and fit. ; 
(He is the ——) a € 

Here is the Man who brings the milk which little John ia... 


Kis = 
drinks every day. 2 


(He is called ——--—-—) (Turn to Page 63) 
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Democracys Children 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Easter Customs Throughout the World 


For Reading and Discussion: 


As the lovely season of Easter approaches, with its budding trees and blossoming flowers, its dancing 
sun and warm air, its music and gaity and colored Easter eggs, you, no doubt, are wondering from 
whence some of these interesting customs came. No festival in the entire year has more touched the 


imagination of all mankind than has Easter. For ages past, in various countries, we have found in- 
teresting customs and traditions, 


England 


From England we get several interesting customs. An ancient Good Friday custom and one that is 
still kept up, is the giving of money to the poor on Easter day. Six pence and hot cross buns are laid 
upon the tomb stones in the churchyards of the parish, so that needy men, women and children may 
pick them up. Another old custom, originating in the middle and north of England, was for men with 
crossed hands to lift every woman they met on Easter morning. Then on the Tuesday following, it was 
the women’s turn to attempt to lift the men. In some sections, you might find the men taking the 
buckles off the girls’ shoes on Easter morning, and upon the Tuesday following, the girls claiming the 
same privilege. Of course, all was done in the spirit of fun. Also, in old England, bread was baked on 
Good Friday and loaves of it kept throughout the year for healing purposes. Eggs that had been laid on 
Good Friday, were also kept for the purpose of putting out fires. Of course, in England we find choirs of 
boys and girls singing outside the homes of the old and the sick on Easter, 


The Egyptians and Persians 


The history of the Easter egg can be traced back to the early Egyptians and Persians. To them, the 
egg must not be a sugary one, but a real hen’s egg, hard-boiled and colored with vegetable dye. The egg, 
with many others, was rolled down the hill on Easter morning. If the egg remained unbroken, luck was 
to follow its owner throughout the year. 


Italy 


From Italy, comes the street singing and playing on musical instruments. Groups of young men and 


women go about from one village to another singing and playing on guitars, They are followed by bands 
of merry children. 


Hungary 


From Hungary, comes the old-fashioned custom of sprinkling the maidens on Easter Monday. The 
sweetheart of the maiden is supposed to drag her to the well, where she is sprinkled. 


France 


In France, the Easter egg is seldom seen. Instead, the shops are filled with fish made of sweet meats. 
These are called **Poissons d’Auril.” 


To Think Over 


1. To which countries do we owe the Easter egg? Describe the old custom. 

2. Which country remembers its poor on Easter? Tell about another of England’s customs, 
3. What do we mean by the “sprinkling custom?”’? From whence did it come? 

4, What magic was believed to be in bread baked and in eggs laid on Easter? 

5. What takes the place of the Easter egg in France? 
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Democracy’s Children 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


May Day -- Here and There 


In the vicinity of London, children cover themselves with garlands of flowers and go from door to 
door on May Day singing pretty songs, like: 


Good morning, ladies and gentlemen, 
To you, a happy day; 

I’ve come to show my garlands, 
For this is May Day. 


. In Treland, children, particularly girls, march in long procession on May Day in honor of the saints. 


. In certain parts of Germany it has long been an old May Day custom for the peasants to place May 


trees or bushes at the door of stables, one for each horse and cow, believing that this will cause the 
cows to give richer milk. 


. In certain parts of France a girl, called “Little May Rose” and dressed in white, proceeds through 


the streets on May Day carrying a small May tree decorated with flowers and ribbons, 


. In parts of Germany, a man dressed from head to foot with ears of corn uniting above his head to 


form a crown, has danced each May Day about the May pole. 


. In Sweden on May Day, peasants stick a leafy branch at each corner of their corn fields so that the 


crops may be more abundant. 


In certain parts of Italy, the peasants still burn out witches on May Day by setting fire to bundles of 


twigs on poles while bells clang and pots and pans clash. 


. In Czechoslovakia, there are May kings as well as May queens. During the May Day procession, 


two groups of horsemen strive to capture one another’s king. 


. In some parts of Russia, a little leaf man, dressed all in branches, goes about from door to door, 


singing and dancing and receiving gifts of food in return. 


Here in America we have the delightful custom of hanging lovely May baskets of flowers and sweet 


meats on the door of our loved ones, 


Can You Do This? 


. Can you dramatize the May Day custom found in Russia? 

. Can you make up a little song such as the children of London sing from door to door? 
. What is one of the early May Day customs in Italy? 

. What do the people of Sweden do on May Day in order to get better crops? 


. Can you dramatize a very noisy May Day custom in Italy? 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN, Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


How to Dial a Telephone 
(Reading Lesson) 


This is the way to dial a telephone. 
Take the receiver from the hook. 
Listen for the ringing in the receiver. 


This means the telephone is ready for 
a call. 


Put your finger on your first letter or 
number. 


Pull the dial around until it stops. 
Let the dial spring back to place. 


Put your finger on the second letter or 
number. 


Continue as before for all the numbers. 


Then listen for an answer to your call. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Practice Dialling the Telephone 
Ask children to bring in their home telephone numbers. Write some of these on the black- 
board. Without taking the receiver from the hook, permit a number of children to dial a number. 


When a child has dialed correctly he may check the next child, 


Steps in Using a Telephone 
Write these on the blackboard: 
1. Remove receiver from hook. 
2. Listen for ringing sound. 
3. Dial the proper letters and numbers. 
4. Listen for answer. 


. Introduce yourself and begin conversation. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I DOING? 


I am a little instrument. I lift the receiver from the hook. 
I have letters and numbers. Then I listen. 

I have a bell. Next I dial a number. 

People talk over me. I listen for an answer. 


What am I) What am I doing? 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Alexander Graham Bell 
(Reading Lesson) 


Who invented our telephone? 

A great scientist invented it. 

His name was Alexander Graham Bell. 

He was born about one hundred years 
ago. 


The first telephone he invented was 
crude. 


Mr. Bell kept working to improve it. 


Now telephone wires carry the human 
voice across a continent. 


Wires go under the ocean so we can 
talk to people in foreign lands. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Study of Telephone Wires 


Notice the telephone wires outside the school building. Examine the cord which comes from 
the telephone and connects with these wires. ‘The connection is usually near the floor. Explain the 
use of the insulation. 


Discussion of Long Distance Calls ; 

Children tell of calls their parents have made. Perhaps one member of the class has talked to 
someone several states distant. During the war the papers frequently spoke of our president talking 
with Winston Churchill and other leaders in foreign countries, 


Value of Telephone 


Help children realize the safety a telephone brings to the household. Medical help, police pro- 
tection, warning of flood, fire or other disaster approaching require the use of the telephone. 


Story Hour 


Alexander Graham Bell was born in Scotland. When he was a young man he came to Canada 
with his father. Mr. Bell, the father, was interested in helping deaf children to learn to talk. His 
son took up this study and later became a professor in Boston University, where he taught others 
how to teach deaf children. 

Although Alexander Graham Bell became a famous inventor he never lost his interest in deaf 
children. Many present-day schools for the deaf are named “The Alexander Graham Bell school.”’ 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Talking Over the 
Telephone (Reading Lesson) 


We have a play telephone in our room. 


H 
We like to talk over it. 
Sometimes we order groceries, S 
Sometimes we invite our friends to a 
party. M 
We know how to dial the numbers. 
We know how to answer politely. O 
We do not talk too long. M 
The telephone is our good helper. B 
T 
SOMETHING TO DO 
Oral Language Exercises 
Proper greetings when telephone rings. The following are acceptable: P; 
“Hello” — “Yes” — Repeat home number. “Mr. Blank speaking.” 
Proper response by the one calling: 
Introduce yourself as “This is Mabel. May I speak to Helen?” th 
Conversation Over Telephone Pe 
Examples: 
Girl invites another girl to a party. 
Di 


Boy applies for a job of mowing a lawn. 

Girl orders list of groceries. 

Boy calls baseball captain and inquires about the next game, 
Child calls the fire department. 

Child inquires about a sick friend. 

Child calls a taxi. 


Standards 
Calls must be brief, courteous and have a definite purpose. Emphasize that the telephone is 
for business and must not be monopolized by a long social conversation. Dangerous to hold tele- 
phone too long — might be needed to call fire department, police, medical help. 
Careful enunciation and pronunciation, pleasant tone of voice but distinct speaking should he 
practiced in talking on the telephone. 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


How the Telephone 
Helps Us__ (Reading Lesson) 


Father’s car wouldn’t start. 


He called the automobile club over the 
telephone. 


Soon a truck from the automobile club 
came, 


Mother answered a call on our 
telephone. 


Our neighbor was ill. 3 UNE > 
Mother hurried over to see her. ac>y...\ 


a= 
Brother was called on the telephone. ———_— 


The baseball team needed him, | . a 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Pictures 


Each child decide on a reason for using the telephone. Draw a picture of what happened after 
the call. Let other children decide what the call was about. 


Pantomimes 


Child answers the telephone. Pantomimes the answer. Children guess the message, 


Drill 
Name steps in dialing the numbers. 
Give rules for proper use of telephone. 


Discuss why it is wrong to hold a long social conversation over the telephone, 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER 


1. It costs 5 cents to use a public telephone. What will 2 calls cost? 


2. Mother had to call 5 friends to tell them about the garden club. Mary made 3 of the calls. 
How many were left for Mother to make? 


w 


. Fred called 3 baseball boys and Tom called 4. How many calls did both make? 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


FA Flags of Our Far-Away Neighbors 


1. This is the national flag of Great Britain. It is red, white and blue. Color 
the big cross in the center red. Color the parts marked 1, red. Color the 
parts marked 0, blue. Leave all other parts white, 


. This is the flag of the Netherlands. It is red, white and blue, also. Color 
l red, 2 white, 3 blue. 


. This is the flag of Norway. Color the cross a dark blue. The small 


space about the cross marked 0 is to be kept white, the squares and ob- 
longs are red, 


. This is the flag of Switzerland. It is red and white. Keep the cross 
white. Color the background red. The present flag was adopted in 1480. 


. This is the national flag of France. It, too, is red, white and blue. Color 
1 blue, 2 keep while, and color 3 red. 


. This is the national flag of Panama. Color the star 1, blue, color 2 
white, color 3 red, color 4, blue. Leave 6 white and color star 5 red. It 
was adopted in 1904. The two stars stand for the two cities at eithe: 
end of the Panama Canal, 


. This is Cuba’s national flag. Color 1 red. Leave star (2) white, color 3 
blue, leave 4 white, color 5 blue. Leave 6 white, color 7 blue. Color all 
small spaces marked 0 red. 
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Meaningful Seatwork 

FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
; Flags of Our Far-Away Neighbors 

8. This is the national flag of Denmark. Leave parts marked 1 white. 
- Color all parts marked 2 red. The cross is supposed to stand for great 
strength. 


4 9. This is Ireland’s national flag. Color 1 green, leave 2 white, color 3 
orange. 


lor 
10. This is the national flag of China. Leave the sun (1) white, color 2 blue, 
color 3 red. The red stands for revolution, the blue and white for peace. 


vall 
“~~ 11. This is the national flag of Poland. Leave 1 white, color 2 red. This red 
and white flag was made by Napoleon and carried in various attempts 
to free Poland, 
2 
ross 12. This is Sweden’s national flag. Color 1 yellow, color all parts marked 2 
180. blue. 
olor 


13. This is the national flag of Iceland. Color entire cross red. Color all 
parts marked 2 blue. Leave all parts marked 0 white. Note the likeness 
between the flags of Denmark, Sweden and Iceland, 


le yr 2 
1. It 
ithe: 2 14. This is the national flag of Turkey. Leave the star (1) and the moon (1) 
SY white. Color 2 red. The star stands for the star of Bethlehem and the moon, 
for the moon-Goddess. 
a 15. This is the national flag of Costa Rica. Color small spaces marked 0 red, 
lor all 
color 1 blue, leave 2 white, color 3 red. 
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slides sails travels trots flies 


hill water highway railroad tracks path sky sidewalk 


Select words from this list and write them on the dotted lines below. 


ere down the hill. The.......... is covered with snow. 
My sled is bright red. I like to play in the snow. 
on the water. The.......... is very deep. 


Big ships sail far across the ocean. My boat is yellow. 

re on the highway. The.......... is made of cement. 

We must be careful when we cross the highway. 

on the railroad tracks. The.......... are long. 

The rails are made of steel. The ties are made of wood. 

eee down the path. The riding.......... leads through the woods. 
It is called a bridle path. I like to ride my horse. 


An airplane.......... through the sky. An airplane flies very fast. 
1 would like to fly in an airplane high up in the.......... 
Peueeees .--on the sidewalk. The.......... is a safe place to walk. 


I walk to school. | walk to church. | walk in the park. 
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The Board of Judges ponders the merits of one of the 70,000 entries. The Board is composed of such noted 


art authorities as (left to right) Gordon Elliott, art editor for Successful Farming; William O. Chessman, 
art director for Colliers Magazine; George Finnegan, art editor for Woman’s Home Companion; Vaughn 
Flannery, art consultant for Pathfinder; and Ralph Elisworth, art editor of Parents’ Magazine. 


1948 “America the Beautiful” 


Crayon Art Contest Winners Announced 
Two Tie for First Grade Prize 


The GREATEST grade school competition in 
America today, the annual “America the Beautiful” 
Crayon Art Contest, came to a close the first of March 
with the announcement of state and national winners. 
Due to a tie in the first grade division the Contest 
this year has 10 Grand Prize winners instead of the 
usual nine. 

When the deadline was reached last February 1, 
Contest Editors found themselves literally “‘snowed 
under” more than 70,000 crayon drawings representing 
every state in the union, the District of Columbia and 


Hawaii. The Board of Judges, composed of such art 
luminaries as William O. Chessman, Art Editor of 
Collier's Magazine; Vaughn Flannery, Art Consultant 
lor Pathfinder; George Finnegan, Art Editor of Wom- 
an’s Home Companion; Gordon Elliott, Art Editor for 
Successful Farming; and Ralph Ellsworth, Art Editor 
lor Parents’ Magazine, gathered at the Waldorf Astoria 


Hotel in New York for the task of selecting the winners. 

The Board first selected winners in each of the nine 
divisions for each state. These winners will receive 
beautiful engraved plaques signifying their abilities. 
The state winners were then carefully reviewed and the 
national winner for each grade chosen. A tie between 
six-year-old Cary Carson of Minneapolis, and six-year- 
old Gene Hoffman, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, resulted in 
10 first prizes for the nine grade divisions, kindergarten 
through the eighth. These 10 youngsters will be pre- 
sented with future educational funds in the form of $500 
government savings bonds. 


A special exhibition, comprising 10 national winners, 
and 29 national honorable mention pieces is now being 
assembled. The exhibition will be unveiled at the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts as a feature of the 


Western Arts Show late this month. 
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KINDERGARTEN: Eddie Mae Wells, age 
5, Grouel Hill School, Mae Peggie Zepher, 
teacher, Lockesburg, Arkansas. 


FIRST GRADE: (Tie) Gene 
age 6, Bloomer School, Berniece Pohl, 
teacher, Council Bluffs, Iowa; and 
Cary Carson, age 6, Edina School, Van 
Sarff, principal; Joyce Pelto, teacher; 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SECOND GRADE: Kathleen Haskell, age 
7, Encampment School, Elvin J. Shipp, 
principal; Mrs. Lillian Barnes, teacher; 
Encampment, Wyoming. 


Hoffman, 


THIRD GRADE: Richard Turner Davis, 
age 9, Davis School, Luella Varnado, 
principal; Eleanor Vickers, teacher; Jack- 
son, Miss. 


NATIONAL WINNERS... 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


FOURTH GRADE: Janice Meredith, age 
9, Nittany School, Jessie Haven, princi- 
pal; Reba S. Esh, teacher; State College, 
Penn. 


FIFTH GRADE: Cleta Phillips, age ILI, 
O. B. Ginn, principal; Panola Pankratz, 
teacher; Amarillo, Texas. 


SIXTH GRADE: Bertha Dean Smith, 
age 12, Washburn School, Mrs. M. 
Kneger, teacher; Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SEVENTH GRADE: Janet Altic, age 12, 
Southern Junior High School, Miss Loe- 
wenstein, principal; Mary N. Barnard, 
teacher; Louisville, Ky. 

EIGHTH GRADE: William Brown, age 15, 
Lincoln School, E. G. Crawford, princi- 
pal; Virginia B. Rozur, teacher; Hinton, 


W. Va. 


The feline is a wary animal. To Cary Carson, first 

grader at Edina School in Minneapolis, this bug- 

eyed cat, strolling the meadows, and watching the 

grasshoppers, suggests that he is quite aware of this 
animal’s abilities. 


ALABAMA—Barbara Young, Age 11, Grade 6, S. Highland School, 
Birmingham; R. C. Johnston, Principal; Vera Wilson, Teacher. 
ARIZONA—James Tolen, Age 9, Grade 3, Davidson School, Tucson; 
G. A. Clawson, Principal; Dorothy Dick, Teacher. 
CALIFORNIA—Gary Collins, Age 9, Grade 4, Hoover School, Burlingame; 
Lloyd Lynes, Principal; Miss P. Knox, Teacher. 
CALIFORNIA—Rudolph Saeng, Age 8, Grade 2, Fremont School, Bakers- 
field; Mrs. Neva Lawson, Principai; Mrs. Stella Templeton, Teacher. 
DIST. of COL.— Marjorie L. Falls, Age 12, Grade 7, Banneker Jr. High 
School, Washington; Mrs. Walker, Princ.; Mrs. E. H. Snowden, Teach. 
ILLINOIS—Antoinette Ostrowski, Age 8, Grade 3, Branca School, Chi- 
cago; Miss Flershem, Principal; Miss Ivan, Teacher. 
ILLINOIS—Sheila M. Brewer, Age 12, Grade 7, St. Thomas School, 
Decatur; Mother Patricia, Principal; Mother Dolores, Teacher. 
INDIANA—Barbara Fisher, Age 10, Grade 5, Beardsley School, Elkhart. 
INDIANA—Gerald Lutz, Age 10, Grade 4, Chestnut-Walnut School, 
Evansville; Mr. David Royalty, Principal; Mrs. Marjorie Stovall, Teach. 
IOWA—Marilyn Olson, Age 15, Grade 8, Boone Jr. High School, Boone; 
Alberta Simon, Principal; Art Instructor, Teacher. 
KENTUCK Y—Priscilla Waite, Age 7, Grade 2, Cedar School, Louisville; 
Mattie Willett, a Bettie Snodgrasg, Teacher. 
KENTUCK Y— Mary L. ke, Age 6, Grade 1, Atkinson School, Louis- 
ville; Anite Meyer, Principal; Arlein Kane, Teacher. 
KENTUCK Y— Louise Cox, Age 8, Grade 3B, California School, Louisville; 
Ruth Martin, Principal; Minnie Gibbs, Teacher. 


The kite-flyer’s natural enemies are trees. Richard 

Turner Davis, third grade student at Davis School in 

Jackson, Mississippi, has ably depicted this plight 
of playtime. 


National Honorable Mention and State Winners 


MAINE—Josephine Turner, Age 6, Kindergarten, Wallace School, 
Lewiston; Miss H. Holmes, Principal; Hannah Scott, Teacher. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Esther McClure, Age 6, Grade 1, Carter School, 
Chelsea; Mr. Kennedy, Principal; Miss Pitts, Teacher. 

MICHIGAN—Jenean Gruner, Age 13, Grade 8, T. Houghten School, 
Detroit; Donald Armstrong, Principal; Mabel Mustonen, Teacher. 

MINNESOTA—Katherine Stoep, Age 8, Grade 3, Edina School, Minne- 
apolis; Mr. Van Sarif, Principal; Dorothy Kuske, Teacher. 

MINNESOTA-—John Muyskens, Age 13, Grade 8, Roseland School, 
Roseland; Miss E. Burgraff, Principal; Miss E. Burgraff, Teacher. 

MISSOURI--Shirley Cannon, Age 13, Grade 8, Nipher Jr. High School, 
Kirkwood; Mr. Moore, Principal; Mrs. Vorhees, Teacher. 

MISSOURI—John Cox, Age 6, Grade 1, Lyndover School, Maplewood; 
F. L. Elsburg, Principal; Alice McCullough, Teacher. 

MISSOURI— Allan Pitts, Age 9, Grade 5, Lyndover School, Maplewood; 
E. R. Elsbury, Principal; Pauline Medlen, Teacher. 

MISSOURI—Marilyn Whelan, Age 9, Grade 4, Lyndover School, Maple- 
wood; E. R. Elsbury, Principal; Pauline Medlen, Teacher. 

MISSOURI—John Powell, Age 12, Grade 7, Noyes School, St. Joseph; 
Cecil Crawford, Principal; Helen McMachen, Teacher. 

NEW YORK—Jerome Buchman, Age 7, Grade 2, School No. 81, Buffalo; 
Mrs. Ella Spohr, Principal; Mrs. Violet Gordon, Teacher. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Margo Cramer, Age 6, Grade 1, Mohall School, 
Mohall; John H. Gohrick, Principal;¢Mrs. Anne Lorenzen, Teacher. 

(Continued On the Next Page) 
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About the fourth grade we first become actually conscious 

of the people around us. We begin to praise and criticize. 

We become aware of the other person’s mannerisms. Janice 

Meredith, fourth-grader at Nittany School in State College, 

Pa., found this interesting, sketched half a dozen of her 

classmates, and won a $500 savings bond to further her 
education. 


Later on the portraits begin to take on definite features. The 

child begins to notice shallows and high lights, and indi- 

vidual facial characteristics. The result, the child begins to 

reproduce images and copy forms. Bertha Dean Smith, 12, 

Washburn School, Cincinnati, Ohio, turned in this remark- 

able reproduction. The judges unanimously voted her the 
Sixth Grade prize. 


National Honorable Mention 
and State Winners (Continued) 


PENNSYLVANIA—Sheila Gartner, Age 5, Kindergarten, Elroy School, 
Pittsburgh; Mr. L. Harrold, Principal; Ione Ludwig, Teacher. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Milo Basker, Age 11, Grade 5, St. Patrick School, 
Lead; Sister M. St. Elizabeth, Principal; Sister M. Bonifacio, Teacher. 

VERMONT—Patricia Berry, Age 9, Grade 4, Whitcomb School, Bethel; 
Mr. G. Bountress, Principal; Mrs. F. Aikens, Teacher. 
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WASHINGTON—Donald Ostrom, Age 13, Grade 6, Sunnydale School, 
Seattle; H. F. Kittleman, Principal; Pauline Sievers, Teacher. 

WASHINGTON—Roland Anthony, Age 12, Grade 7, Arlington School, 
Spokane; Jack Albough, Principal; Leata Wadkins, Teacher. 

W YOMING— David Sandoval, Age 11, Grade 6, Lincoln School, Laramie; 
Ethel Beyerle, Principal; Mabela Candeventer, Teacher. 


STATE AWARDS—KINDERGARTEN 


ALABAMA—Annie Louise Waterman, Age 5, Misses Shepard’s School, 
Mobile; Isabel Shepard, Principal; Kate Shepard, Teacher. 

ARIZONA—Marie Antoinette Todeo, Age 5, Loretto School, Douglas; 
Sr. M. Geraldine SL., Principal; Sr. M. Adrian S.L., Teacher. 

CALIFORNIA—LaDonna Loschert, Age 5, Harbor Hill School, San 
Francisco; Jacqueline Suitor, Principal; Lorg J. Hanke, Teacher. 

COLORADO— Douglas Anderson, Age 6, Pine Street School, Gunnison; 
Florence Wilson, Principal; Eugenia J. Johnson, Teacher. 

CONNECTICUT Margaret Rinaldi, Age 5, Blue Hills School, Bloomfield; 
William Johnson, Principal; Beth H. Banks, Teacher. 

DELAWARE—John DiMondi, Age 5, Ursuline Academy, Wilmington; 
Mother Mary Joseph, O.S.U., Principal; Mother Clatilde Angela, Teach. 

DISTRICT of COLUMBIA—Charles Poindexter, Age 5, Thomas School, 
Washington; Mrs. F. Dorsey, Principal; Mrs. R. Wilson, Teacher. 

FLORIDA—Eugenia DeMar, Age 5, Lakeview School, St. Petersburg; 
Margaret Stine, Principal; Winifred O. Long, Teacher. 

GEORGIA—Yvonne Noel, Age 5, Athens. 

IDAHO—Karen Randall, Age 4, Central School, Blackfoot; Melvin 
Olsen, Principal; Lonida B. Randall, Teacher. 

ILLINOIS—Patty Hughes, Age 5, Avalon Park School, Chicago; Alice 
Kafal, Teacher. 

INDIANA—Gwendolyn Foster, Age 5, Washington School, Vincennes. 

IOWA-—Marla Jean Sayre, Age 5, Washington School, Boone; Gene 
Smith, Principal; Ruth E. Hanson, Teacher. 

KANSAS—David Franklin Sicks, Age 5, Washington School, Inde- 
pendence; W. A. Culp, Principal; Gertrude Koch, Teacher. 

KENTUCK Y—Judy Fischer, Age 5, Atkinson School, Louisville; Anita 
Meyer, Principal; Alice Pennington, Teacher. 

MARYLAND—Nancy Jane Warner, Age 5, Cynthia Warner School, 
Takona Park; Cynthia Warner, Principal; Mary Hanswalt, Teacher. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Frederick Moron, Age 5, Bowe School, Chicopee. 

MICHIGAN—Paul Cochrane, Age 5, Brookside School, Bloomfield Hills. 

MINNESOTA—Sharon Hoglund, Age 5, Lafayette School, William; 
Esther Hauge, Teacher. 

MISSOURI—Faye Burris, Age 5, St. Patrick School, St. Patrick; Sister 
Colette, Principal; Sister Mary Ellen, Teacher. 

MONTANA—Jeff Erdman, Age 5, Thompson Falls. 

~~ gla Mary Spangler, Age 5, Blessed Sacrament School, 
Ancoln. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Jane McKinley Sayer, Age 5, Stepping Stones 
Kindergarten School, Amhurst; Mrs. Elmer Larson, Teacher. 

NEW JERSE Y—Josephine Josette D. Tullio, Age 5, Villa Victoria Acad- 
emy, Trenton; Sr. M. Brenna, M.P.F., Prin.; Sr. F. Puglisi, M.P.F. Tea. 

NEW MEX1ICO—Merlie Cochran, Age 6, Madrid School, Madrid; Mr. 
R. A. Crider, Principal; Julia Weeks, Teacher. 

NEW YORK—Mary Ann Veronesi, Age 5, Franklin School, Poughkeep- 
sie; Robert Corliss, Principal; Lola Allen, Teacher. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Joan Dorsey, Age 6, Helen Piper’s School, Char- 
lotte; Mrs. Helen Piper, Principal. 

OHIO—Nancy Palmer, Age 5, Central School, Middletown; C. J. Hughes, 
Principal; Mrs. Marjorie Colyer, Teacher. 

OKLAHOM A—Mike Lambeth, Age 5, Okfuskee School, Okemah; M. A. 
Hall, Principal; Etha Rose Franks, Teacher. 

OREGON—Kristi Atchison, Age 5, Grayce Ann Walsh Kindergarten 
School, Coos Bay; Grayce Ann Walsh, Principal. 

RHODE ISLAND—Angelina Pacheco, Age 5, Tristam Burges School, 
East Providence; M. Hazel Sullivan, Principal; Alida C. Cox, Teacher. 

SOUTH CAROLINA— Ainsley Colin Wayne, Jr., Age 5, Bethune School, 
Bethune; Mary Author, Teacher. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Anne Ziolkowska, Age 5, Private Kindergarten 
School, Custer; Betty K. Hamilton, Teacher. 

TENNESSEE--Patty Neal Stubbs, Age 5, Peabody Demonstration School, 
Nashville; Dr. T. Ross Fink, Principal; Miss Leila C. Newman, Teacher. 

TEXAS— Dalene Binkley, Age 5, Ursuline Academy, San Antonio; Mother 
Camilla, Principal; Mother Bartholomew, Teacher. 

VERMONT—George Stannard, Age 5, Fair Haven Grade School, Fair 
Haven; Mrs. Harry Wells, Principal; Mrs. Jerome E. Towers, Teacher. 

VIRGINIA—Gerald Turner, Age 5, Payne School, Lynchburg; Mrs. P. 
Barnette, Principal; Mrs. Jones, Teacher. 

WASHINGTON—Nancy Ann Butler, Age 5, Central School, Snohomich; 
L. Emmett Smith, Principal; Dorothy Clayton, Teacher. 

WEST VIRGINIA-—Marlin Sisler, Age 4, Lynn Dale School, Hazelton; 
Ethel Wilhelm, Principal. 

WISCONSIN--—Jan Bartelt, Age 6, Merrill Kindergarten School, Oshkosh. 


STATE AWARDS—FIRST GRADE 


ALABAMA—Carol Gay Sellers, Age 6, Equality School, Equality; Hubert 
L. Street, Principal; George W. Street, Teacher. 

ARIZONA—Edna Landeros, Age 10, Carrillo School, Tucson; Anna 
Lawrence, Principal; Marie Curley, Teacher. 

ARKANSAS—Bobby Gene Cunningham, Age 6, Mena; Mrs. Bess Van 
Horn, Principal. 

CALIFORNIA—Donna Herriott, Age 6, Marshall School, Eureka; Ellen 
Knudsen, Principal; Mrs. Carl Odean, Teacher. 

COLORADO— Patrick Tovatt, Age 7, Pine Street School, Gunnison; 
Florence Wilson, Principal; Bernice Cox, Teacher. 

CONNECTICUT-——Janet Broadhurst, Age 7, Center School, Ridgefield; 
Miss O’Shea, Principal; Mrs. Mervin Whitcomb, Teacher. 

DELAWARE—Benjamin Vandergrift, Age 6, William Penn School, 
Swanwyck; Joseph Eshleman, Principal; Mrs. Montgomery, Teacher. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Wanda Walker, Age 6, Grimke School, 
Washington; B. I. Wade, Principal; B. F. West, Teacher. 

FLORIDA—Alice Virginia Griffith, Age 6, Lakeview School, St. Peters- 
burg; Margaret Stine, Principal; Iva M. Dey, Teacher. 

GEORGIA—Stafford Moznette, Age 6, Broad School, Albany; Stella 
Kalmon, Principal; Mrs. Barker, Teacher. 

IDAHO—Nancy Carol Huntley, Age 7, Central School, Boise; Laura 
Brenn, Principal; Clara Burtch, Teacher. 

ILLINOIS—Valerie Niehoff, Age 6, Angel Guardian School, Chicago; 
Sister M. Angelona, Principal; Sister M. Cyril, Teacher. 

INDIANA—Jo Ann Hickman, Age 6, Lincoln School, Rochester; George 
Riddle, Principal; Mable Bevington, Teacher. 

KANSAS—Janice Lee Duche, Age 6, Central School, Pratt; Gertrude 
Gillam Principal; Velma Brewer, Teacher. 

LOUISIANA--Theodore Tannehill, Jr., Age 6, Tullos School, Tullos; 
O. N. Jones, Principal; Pearl Maxwell, Teacher. 

MAINE—Judith Watson, Age 7, Porter Primary School, Kesar Falls; 
Charlotte Syphers, Principal; Irene F. Welch, Teacher. 

MAR YLAND—Eddie Stitely, Age 6, Elmer Wolfe School, Union Bridge. 

(Continued On the Next Page) 
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As the child is about to enter high school he experiences an 
urge to create, to reproduce scenes with which he has be- 
come accustomed. Every-day occurrences begin to take on 
meaning, and to the artist, form. William Brown, eighth- 
grade student at Lincoln School in Hinton, West Virginia, 
vividly portrays a scene he had witnessed many times. This 
sketch won for him first prize in his division. 


State Winners (Continued) 


MICHIGAN--Sandra Arnt, Age 6, First Grade School, Litchfield. 

MISSISSIPPI— Carl Davis, Age 6, Poindexter School, Jackson; Adele C. 
Knowles, Principal; Grace Mauldin, Teacher. 

MONTANA- Shirley Lynn Ellinghouse, Age 6, Sheridan Public School, 
Sheridan; C. B. Murray, Principal; Mrs. Helen Tolson, Teacher. 

NEBRASKA—Verna Lee McDaniel, Age 6, Johnston Grade School, 
Johnston; Mrs. Lulamae Hathaway, Teacher. 

NEVADA--Bradley Inman, Age 6, Davis Dam School, Davis Dam; James 
D. Kell, Principal; Valline Edner, Teacher. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Margaret Edmunds, Age 6, Millville School, Con- 
cord; Regis Scully, Principal; Margaret Readio, Teacher. 

NEW JERSE Y— William Drinkuth, Age 6, Mountain View School, Moun- 
tain View; Mrs. Charlotte Rodda, Principal; Mrs. R. Albrecht, Teacher. 

NEW MEXICO—Angelita Chavez, Age 7, Santa Rita School, Carrizozo; 
Sr. Mary Regis, R.S.M., Principal; Sr. Mary Agnella, R.S.M., Teacher. 

‘ NEW YORK-—Mary Lovella Forsythe, Age 6, Maple Avenue School, 

Niagara Falls; Sara W. Johnston, Principal; Lydia A. Kell, Teacher. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Brenda Coble, Age 7, Fisher Street School, Bur- 
lington; Mary McLeod, Principal; Julia Woodson, Teacher. 

OHIO—-Lynne Shomaker, Age 7, Main Montrose School, Bexley; Sylvia 
Stack, Teacher. 

—— Kay Peters, Age 6, Muskogee; Mrs. George W. Carr, 

eacher. 

OREGON-—Lloyd Paseman, Age 6, Bethel School, Eugene. 

PENNSYLVANIA- Sandra Arnold, Age 6, Durkee School, Forty Fort; 
F. W. Walp, Principal; Mrs. W. Covert, Teacher. 

RHODE ISLAND — Janice Ring, Age 6, Roger Williams School 
Rumford. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Mary Elizabeth King, Age 6, Pine Street School, 
Spartanburg; Jervey DuPre, Principal; Mrs. Eliz. G. Turner, Teacher. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Ramon Wenze, Age 6, Geneses School, Corona; 
Shirley Fenhaus, Teacher. 

TENNESSEE-—Robbie Crouch, Age 8, Moodyville School, Moodyville; 
Wilburn Hill, Principal; Leeta Crouch, Teacher. 

TEXAS—Gary Dale Burch, Age 6, Travis School, Quanah; W. E. Han- 
cock, Principal; Ruby F. Wykes, Teacher. 

UTAH—Chall McRoberts, Age 6, Central School, Spanish Fork; Willis 
Hill, Principal; Mrs. Esther Scott, Teacher. 

VERMONT—Marion Smith, Age 6, Whitcomb Graded School, Bethel; 
George W. Bountress, Principal; Mrs. Forrest Aikens, Teacher. 

VIRGINIA—Gayle McKenzie, Age 7, Lafayette School, Norfolk; Mar- 
garet Dunton, Principal; Nell Bigger, Teacher. 

WASHINGTON—Richard Davis, Age 6, Enumelaw School, Enumelaw; 
B. Golden, Teacher. 

WEST VIRGIN1:A—Charles Wm. Wright, Age 7, Meadows School, Hunt- 
ington; Mary T. Barrett, Principal; Frances A. Geiger, Teacher. 
WISCONSIN—Susan Muehl, Age 6, Lincoln School, Shawano; Mrs. 

Olga Brener, Principal; Mrs. Leonora Gruner, Teacher. 
WYOMING—Jimmy Harrigan, Age 6, Jefferson School, Green River. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
STATE AWARDS—SECOND GRADE 


ALABAMA—Rose Johnston, Age 7, South Highland School, Birming- 
ham; R. C. Johnston, Principal; Mrs. H. Reid, Teacher. 
ARIZONA—Alvino Duarte, Age 11, Carillo School, Tucson; Anna Law- 
rence, Principal; Frances Small, Teacher. 
ARKANSAS—John Steaveson, Age 7, McCaskill Junior High School, 
McCaskill; R. G. Shuffield, Principal; Hildred Bentley, Teacher. 
COLORADO—Joyce Watkins, Age 7, McKinley School, Denver. 
CONNECTICUT—Barbara Robida, Age 7, MacDonough School, Middle- 
town; C. O. Donovan, Principal; Alice Kwayauskes, Teacher. 
DELAWARE—Ethe!l Crockett, Age 7, William Penn School, New Castle; 
Joseph Kleckner, Principal; G. S. Moore, Teacher. 
DIST. of COL.—Rosalind Bingham, Age 7, Miss Cook’s School, Wash- 
ington; Mrs. Frank Cook, Principal; Florence R. Higgs, Teacher. 
FLORIDA—Cady Bailey, Age 7, Lakeview School, St. Petersburg; Mar- 
garet Stine, Principal; Lena MacClass, Teacher. 

GEORGIA—Kay Allen Wendt, Age 7, Spring Street School, Atlanta; 
Mrs. J. Maxwell, Principal; Mrs. Frances Cook, Teacher. 

IDAHO—Junior Frank Ilett, Age 7, Collister School, Boise; Mary Zink, 
Principal; Maude Leeper, Teacher. 

ILLINOIS—John Hamilton, Age 6, Franklin School, Jacksonville; 
Grace Fitch, Principal; Mrs. Clara Williams, Teacher. 

INDIANA—James L. Clinton, Age 7, Longfellow School, Anderson; 
Belva Dugan, Principal; Miriam Ertel, Teacher. 

IOWA—Charles Russell, Age 7, Holy Family School, Mason City; Sister 
Mary Thaddeus, Principal; Sister Mary Ruppert, Teacher. 

KANSAS--Geraldine Hale, Age 7, Washington School, Concordia; V. H. 
Davidson, Principal; Dorothy Wise, Teacher. 

—— —Donald Crowell, Age 9, Ouachita Parish Grammar School, 
Nvionroe, 

MAINE—Scott Furbish, Age 7, Wiscasset School, Wiscasset; Marjorie 
Niles, Principal; Miss Josephine Merry, Teacher. 

MARYLAND—Ellen Mae Musgrove, Age 8, Dayton School, Dayton. 

MASSACHUSETTS —Florence Schivak, Age 7, Williams School, Chelsea; 
Mr. Eugene Wright, Principal; Miss Walsh, Teacher; Marion Whiting, 
Art Supervisor. 

MICHIGAN—Mary Elaine Arrigo, Age 7, Sheldon School, Grand Rapids; 
Beatrice Termeer, Principal; Gladys Kittle, Teacher. 

MINNESOTA—Judy Berg, Age 7, Lafayette School, Willar; Beverly 
Jensen, Teacher. 

MISSISSIPPI—Lonnie Ratliff, Age 7, Poindexter School, Jackson; Adele 
Knowles, Principal; Mary W. McDowell, Teacher. 

MISSOURI—Alan Moreland, Age 7, Lyndover School, Maplewood; E. R. 
Elsbury, Principal; Alice McCullough, Teacher. 

MONTANA—George Cochran, Age 10, St. Paul’s Indian Mission School, 
Hays; Sister M. Giswalda, Principal; Sister M. Benno, Teacher. 

NEBRASKA—Alice Molend, Age 7, District No. 14 School, Clarkson; 
Miss Alma, Teacher. 

NEVADA—Georgia Brandt, Age 7, North Ninth School, Las Vegas; 
Dorothy McElhonre, Teacher. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Joan Trefethen, Age 8, Rye School, Rye; John H. 
Day, Principal; Mrs. Janice Wholey, Teacher. 

NEW JERSEY—Joseph Ferrara, Age 8, Lafayette School, Highland 
Park; Mrs. A. G. Stull, Principal; Mrs. J. Thomason, Teacher. 

NEW MEXICO—Raymond Maras, Age 9, Ranton School, Ranton. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Betty Jo Ross, Age 7, David Caldwell School, 
Greensboro; Mrs. Margaret Hall, Principal; Mrs. Irene McIver, Teacher. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Diane Gale, Age 7, State Teachers College—Labora- 
tory School, Valley City; Lena Vangstad, Prin.; Ethel Petersen, Teach. 

OH10—Lorraine Berhent, Age 7, Roosevelt School, Lakewood; Rachel 
Bevington, Principal; Ruth L. Keller, Teacher. 

OKLAHOMA—Edith Kesler, Age 8, Wanette School, Wanette; Winnie 
Lawson, Teacher. 

OREGON—Serena Smith, Age 7, Fairview School, Klamath Falls. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Nancy Pffleegor, Age 7, Pollock School, Milton; 
Hazel Strine, Principal; Ethel Baker, Teacher; Ruth Weidenheimer, 
Art Supervisor. 

RHODE ISLAND—Betsy North, Age 7, Roger Williams School, Rumford. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Fred Smith, Age 7, Fremont School, Spartenburg; 
L. Milton Houser, Principal; Cornelia Tatum, Teacher. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Beverly Carr, Age 7, St. Patrick’s School, Lead; 
Sister Mary St. Elizabeth, Principal; Sister Mary Rupertine, Teacher. 

TENNESSEE—Charles Gunter, Age 7, Madison Street School, Shelby- 
ville; Ervin Thomas, Principal; Virginia Haynes, Teacher. 

TEXAS-—Rebecca Ruth Smith, Age 7, Central Primary School, Hender- 
son; Ray Rayford, Principal; Mary Craig, Teacher. 

UTAH—-Jean Denning, Mound Fort School, Ogden; E. McKay, Teacher. 

VERMONT—Irene Burke, Age 7, Kingsley School, Rutland; K. M. 
Walsh, Teacher. 

VIRGINIA—James Ballard, Age 8, J. J. Smallwood School, Norfolk; 
Miss Edwards, Principal; Rowana Towe, Teacher. 

WASHINGTON—Jimmy McDonald, Age 8, Arlington School, Spokane; 
Jack Albough, Principal; Leata Wadkins, Teacher. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Kenneth Roberts, Age 7, St. Mary’s School, St. 
Mary’s; O. B. Farren, Principal; Ellen Hammett, Teacher. 

WISCONSIN—Jerelyn Sperburg, Age 7, Lincoln School, Shawano; 
Mrs. Olga Brener, Principal; Betty Apfelback, Teacher. 


STATE AWARDS—THIRD GRADE 


ALABAMA—William Glover, Age 8, Barrett School, Birmingham; 
Mr. Foster Ansley, Principal; Mrs. Lulu B. Black, Teacher. 
ARKANSAS—James Bennett, Age 8, Harding School, “ome 
CALIFORNIA—Celilia L. Humphrey, Age 8, Marshall School, Eureka; 
Ellen Knudsen, Principal; Miss Curry, Teacher. 
COLORADO—Carolyn Osborne, Age 8, Somerlid, Pueblo; Harlen Smith, 
Principal; Pearl Schaaf, Teacher. 
CONNECTICUT—Barbara Irwin, Age 8, Highland Park School, Man- 
chester; Carrie Seymour, Principal; Ruth Hudden, Teacher. 
DELAWARE—Charles E. Glissman, Age 8, William Penn School, New 
Castle; Mr. Joseph Eshleman, Prin.; Mrs. Mary A. Morgan, Teach. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Marjorie Jones, Age 9, Garrison School, 
Washington; Ida Tyler, Principal; Loretta Butler, Teacher. 
FLORIDA—Mary Sue Brett, Age 9, Gombee School, Lakeland; Mrs. 
Lavinia Maddex, Principal; Maggie Combee, Teacher. 
GEORGIA—Charles Butler, Age 9, Anne West School, Atlanta; Mrs. 
Lillian Macrae, Principal; Mrs. Roy Chamlee, Teacher. 
HAWAII—William Tsushima, Age 9, St. Louis College School, Honolulu; 
Brother E. F. Fick, Principal; Brother Joseph Napier, Teacher. 
IDAHO—4Jacklyn Robinson, Age 10, Collister School, Boise; Mary Zink, 
Principal; Elta Davidson. Teacher. 
INDIANA—Alice Fishback, Age 8, Shadeland School, Anderson; Kath- 
erine Langell, Principal; Elizabeth Schwartz, Teacher. 
IOWA—Glenn Adams, Age 10, North School, Webster City; Mary Hail, 
Principal; Loretta Zolpher, Teacher. 
KANSAS—Don Lee Shultz, Age 9, Meade School, Meade; Madge Elliott, 
Principal; Verla L. Steffey, Teacher. 
(Continued On the Next Page) 
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Another scene sketched from 
memory was Janet Altic’s 
crayon drawing depicting 
rush time in a department 
store. Janet comes from 
Louisville, Ky., where she is 
a student at Southern Jun- 
ior High. Janet carries on a 
tradition started last year 
when crayon art from Louis- 
ville schools captured two 
national prizes. Janet's 
piece was judged best in the 
Seventh Grade Division. 


State Winners (Continued) 


LOUISIANA—-Alma Vaughan, Age 9, Abbeville High School, Abbeville; 
Dora W. Dixon, Teacher. 

MAINE—Nancy Thompson, Age 8, Steven’s Mills School, Auburn; 
Claire Chasse, Principal; Mrs. Bertha Yeaton, Teacher. 

MAR YLAND—Robert Davis, Age 8, St. Rita’s School, Dundalk; Sister 
M. Paulina, Principal; Sister Sarita, Teacher. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Richard Tyminski, Age 8, Patrick Boone School, 
Chicopee. 

MICHIGAN—Nancy A. Cline, Age 10, Sheldon School, Grand Rapids; 
Beatrice Termeer, Principal; Emilta Wikstrom, Teacher. 

MISSOURI— Sandra Joe Hanka, Age 8, Central School, Ferguson; Mrs. 
H. O. Quillman, Principal; Mary Elwick, Teacher. 

MONTANA—George Vivian, Age 8, Whittier School, Butte; Kenneth 
Julson, Principal; Ruth Nicol, Teacher. 

NEBRASKA—Spencer Schmoor, Age 8, Primary School, Amherst; 
Marion E. Clark, Superintendent; Irene Burton, Teacher. 

NEVADA—De Von A. Dean, Age 8, Davis Dam School, Davis Dam; James 
Kell, Principal; Madjel Fordham, Teacher. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Lois Stickney, Age 8, Walker School, Concord; 
Mary Chase, Principal; Elizabeth Donovan, Teacher. 

NEW JERSEY—Robert Reeves, Age 8, Powerville School, Boonton; 
Mrs. C. Spinosa, Principal; Mrs. B. Calhoun, Teacher. 

NEW MEXICO—Roger Silva, Age 13, Central School, Central; Robert 
Spence, Principal; Jeanne Hopler, Teacher. 
NORTH CAROLINA—Ruth McCullock, Age 9, David Caldwell School, 
Greensboro; Mrs. Margaret Well, Principal; Anna Moore, Teacher. 
NORTH DAKOTA—Charles Buscher, Age 9, State Teacher’s College. 
Laboratory School, Valley City; Lena Vangstad, Prin.; Pearl Jack, Tea, 
OHIO—John T. Ruggieri, Age 9, John White School, Youngstown; 
Mr. F. L. Traenkle, Principal; Ruth Brownlee, Teacher. 

OKLAHOMA— Billy Holland, Age 7, Irving School, Muskogee; Mrs. 
Kirk, Teacher. 

OREGON—Ruth Steinberg, Age 9, Oakley Green School, Portland; 
N. A. Baker, Principal; Eunive Davis, Teacher. 

PENNS YLVANIA—Nick Shoutelas, Age 9, Stevens School, Bethlehem; 
Catherine Fels, Principal; Merle Hodaway, Teacher. 

RHODE ISLAND—Marie Macedo, Age 8, East Providence; Hazel Sulli- 
van, Principal; Alice Curren, Teacher. 

SOUTH CAROLINA-—Jeanie McMillin, Age 8, Pine Street School, Spar- 
tenburg; Jervey DuPie, Principal; Mrs. Bomar, Teacher. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Robert Cramer, Age 9, Lockwood School, Corona; 
Ardyth Fuers, Principal. 

TENNESSEE--Harry Bryan, Age 9, Bodenham School, Pulaski; J. Marlin 
Goodman, Principal. 

TEXAS—Joseph Cochran, Age 9, Central School, Henderson; Ray Ray- 
ford, Principal; Mrs. Youngblood, Teacher. 

VERMONT—Laura Murray, Age 8, Whitcomb School, Bethel; George 
Bountress, Principal; Mrs. Forrest Aikens, Teacher. 

VIRGINIA— Malinda Lou Murray, Age 7, Venable School, Charlotsville; 
Betty Davis, Prin.; Jane Chaavenet, Teach.; Lois Russell, Art Teach. 

WASHINGTON—William Morse, Age 8, Ilwaco School, Ilwaco; John R. 
Peterson, Principal; Mrs. Martha Suomela, Teacher. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Carol Malcomb, Age 8, West Williamson School, 
Williamson; Elizabeth Hatfield, Principal; Elizabeth Hatfield, Teacher, 

WISCONSIN—Jack Swift, Age 10, 37th Street School, Milwaukee; Mr. 
Swain, Principal; Jeanette Dempsey, Teacher. 

W YOMING—Marion Dimond, Age 8, Cokeville School, Cokeville; James 
Teichert, Principal; Mrs. Eulalie Teichert, Teacher. 


STATE AWARDS—FOURTH GRADE 


ALABAMA-—~—Mack Pickens, Age 9, Jackson School, Birmingham; R. D. 
Hurlburt, Principal; Mrs. Marguerite H. Floyd, Teacher. 

ARIZONA—Karen Beatrice Saxlund, Age 10, Davidson School, Tucson; 
Mr. G. A. Clawson, Principal; Dorothy T. Nielson, Teacher. 

ARKANSAS—Carol Rozzell, Age 9, Forest Park School, Little Rock; 
Mrs. Kathleen Overholtzer, Principal; Mrs. Dowell Maxey, Teacher. 

COLORADO—Edward Haug, Age 10, Central School, Fort Morgan; 
James G. Robb, Principal; Helen Abbot, Teacher. 

CONNECTICUT—John Brundage, Age 9, Center School, Ridgefield; 
Miss I. O’Shea, Principal; M. Reagan, Teacher. 

DELAWARE—Fred Catts, Age 12, George Gray School, Wilmington; 
Mary Dennison, Principal; Elizabeth Detwiler, Teacher. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Margaret Ward Long, Age 9, Cook’s School, 
Washington; Mrs. Frank Cook, Principal; Florence Higgs, Teacher. 

FLORIDA—Henry Horace Heirs, Age 10, Riverview No. 37 School, Jack- 
sonville; F. H. Kite, Principal; Patricia H. Carter, Teacher. 

GEORGIA-—-Charlotte Mitchell, Age 9, Druid Hills School, Atlanta; 
Mrs. Alice N. Bohannan, Principal; Helen G. Herring, Teacher. 

HAWAII—Carl Vierra, Age 9, St. Louis College School, Honolulu; Brother 
Edward Fick, Principal; Brother Joseph Napier, Teacher. 

IDAHO-—-Sylvia Janet Osterberg, Age 10, Longfellow School, Boise 
Bess Bays, Principal; Lina Landsborough, Teacher. 

ILLINOIS—Linda Watt, Age 9, Washington School, Jacksonville; Miss 
Anna Hopper, Principal; Edith Royle, Teacher. 

IOWA—Ronald Musel, Age 10, Tyler School, Cedar Rapids; R. L. Hill, 
Principal; Maxine H. Jones, Teacher. 

KANSAS—Julia E. Stanford, Age 9, Washington School, Concordia; 
Vernon Davidson, Principal; Hazel Olson, Teacher. 

KENTUCK Y—Janice Elizabeth Eicher, Age 9, Isaac Shelby School, 
Louisville; Josephine McKee, Principal; Roberta Moser, Teacher. 

LOUISIANA—Honor D. Blanchard, Age 10, Brame Grammar School, 
Alexandria; L. S. Rugg, Principal; J. J. Morrison, Teacher. 

MAINE—Althea Blanchard, Age 10, Brown School, South Portland. 

MAR YLAND—George Townsend, Jr., Age 11, Dayton. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Diana Twomey, Age 9, Forest Park School, Med- 
ford; Marion Costello, Supervisor. 

MICHIGAN—Mark Frank, Age 9, Quarton School, Birmingham; Miss 
M. Frederick, Principal; Mrs. F. M. Renton, Teacher. 

MINNESOTA—Glen Biren, Age 9, St. Columbia School, Iona; Sister 
M. Alcantara, Principal; Sister M. Francisco, Teacher. 

MISSISSIPPI—Nancy Lay, Age 9, Duling School, Jackson; Bessie Will 
Gilliland, Principal; Elizabeth K. Narrow, Teacher. 

MONTANA—Larry Arthur, Age 9, Brush Creek School, Winifred. 

NEBRASKA—James Hartshorn, Age 9, Havelock Elementary School, 
Lincoln; Hildegard Peerson, Teacher. 

NEVADA—Robert Culpepper, Age 11, Carson City Elementary School, 
Carson City; Mrs. Martha F. Gleason, Prin.; Merle Benham, Teach. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Elaine Gordon, Age 9, Rye School, Rye; John H. 
Day, Principal; Janice Wholey, Teacher. 

NEW JERSEY—Gary Sapiro, Age 9, Lafayette School, Highland Park; 
Mrs. A. G. Stull, Principal; Miss F. Arrowsmith, Teacher. 

NEW MEXICO—Isabeil Gonzalez, Age 12, Raton; Mrs. Greene, Teacher. 


NEW YORK—Robert Klaiber, Age 9, Fletcher School, Tonawanda. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Peggy Ann Ross, Agé 10, David Caldwell School, 
Greensboro; Mrs. Margaret Y. Wall, Prin.; Estelle McDonald, Teach. 


(Continued On the Next Page) 
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State Winners (Continued) 


NORTH DAKOTA—Barbara Berg, Age 9, State Teacher’s College—Labo- 
ratory, Valley City; Lena Vangstad, Principal; Pearl Jack, Teacher. 
OH!10O—Harold L. Bobo, Age 10, Central Grade School, Chillicothe; 
at E. Cronin, Principal; Phyllis Taggart, Teacher. 

OKLAHOMA-~Betty Daniels, Age 10, Whittier School, Muskogee; Nadine 
Alexander, Teacher. 

OREGON— Pamela Gertrude Clayton, Age 9, Englewood School, Salem; 
Mrs. Dorothy Daugherty, Principal; Mildred Randolph, Teacher. 

RHODE ISLAND—Joan Crocker, Age 9, Roger Williams School, Rumford. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Wanda Gayle Cooper, Age 9, Fremont School, 
Spartanburg; L. M. Hauser, Principal; Helen Culcleasure, Teacher. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Lee Ann Zucco, Age 9, St. Patrick School, Lead 
Sister Mary St. Elizabeth, B.V.M., Principal; Sister Mary Agnes Rita, 
B.V.M., Teacher. 

TENNESSEE—George Hancock, Age 14, Pleasant Ridge School, Knox- 
ville; Margaret Bradley, Teacher. 

TEXAS—Larry Wayne Coonrod, Age 10, Wolflin School, Amarillo; Ethel 
Jackson, Principal; Gladys Buchanan, Teacher. 

UTAH-——-Nola Mae Hansen, Age 10, Richfield Elementary School, Rich- 
field; J. E. Christensen, Principal; Lydia H. Doggett, Teacher. 

VIRGINIA—Mary Harriston, Age 10, Titustown School, Norfolk; Mrs. 
Sherman Williams, Principal; Doris Nicholson, Teacher. 

WASHINGTON--—Delores Johnson, Age 9, Whitman School, Spokane; 
Joe Kent, Principal; Leata Wadkins, Teacher. 

WEST VIRGINIA—David Franklin Salyers, Age 10, West Williamson 
School, Williamson; Elizabeth Hatfield, Prin.; Mildred Deskins, Teach. 

WISCONSIN—Fredrick Heiman, Age 9, Waterloo Public School, Water- 
loo; Louis Leak, Principal; Edith M. Anderson, Teacher. 

WYOMING—Leroy Peterson, Age 9, Whiting School, Laramie; Miss 
Edna King, Principal; Wilma nkin, Teacher. 


STATE AWARDS—FIFTH GRADE 


ALABAMA—George Norwood, Age 10, Jackson School, Birmingnam; 
R. D. Hurlbert, Principal; Mrs. Margaret Floyd, Teacher. 

ARIZONA—Norma Johnson, Age 11, Miles School, Tucson; R. V. Kesler, 
Principal; G. Darnell, Teacher. 

ARKANSAS—Patricia Patterson, Age 10, Forest Park School, Little 
Rock; Mrs. Overholtzer, Principal; Mrs. Maxey, Teacher. 

CALIFORNIA—Ronald Quon, Age 10, Black-Foxe Military Institute, 
Los Angeles. 

COLORADO—Bernard Generally, Age 9, Garfield School, Colorado 
Springs; Thomas Doherty, Principal; Julia Jarski. Teacher. 

CONNECTICUT—Roland Milok. Age 10, Cooley Hill School, North 
Franklin; Catherine Holton, Principal; Catherine Holton, Teache1. 

DELAWARE—Jimmy Carmine, Age 11, a Gray School, Wilming- 
ton; Mary Dennison, Principal; Elizabeth Detwiler, Teacher. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Charles Jackson, Age 11, Garrison School, 
Washington; Mrs. T. W. Tyler, Prin.; Mrs. E. M. Matthews, Teach. 

FLORIDA—Michael R. Blake, Age 12, Riverview School, Jacksonville; 
H. F. Kite, Principal; E. McCaskill, Teacher. 

GEORGIA—Lister Hinson, Age 10, Chester School, Chester; Mrs. O. K. 
Jolley, Principal; Mrs. O. K. Jolley, Teacher. 

IDAHO—Robert Drake, Age 12, Garfield School, Boise; Mr. J. Chatburn, 
Principal; Mrs. L. O. ilson, Teacher. 

ILLINOIS—Ania Kuoppalja, Age 10, Andrew Cooke School, Waukegan; 
Mr. Kauffman, Principal; Miss Banies, Teacher. 

IOWA—Sharon Rowe, Age 10, Flint Hills School, Burlington. 

KANSAS—James Walker, Age 10, Lincoln School, Concordia; James 
Post, Principal; Frances Grittman, Teacher. 


A girl and her doll, drawn by 
Eddie Mae Walls, five-year- 
old Kindergarten student 
from Lockesburg, Arkansas, 
won first prize in that di- 
vision. 


KENTUCK Y—Leslie Atterbury, Age 10, Semple School, Louisville’ 
Miss Lowenstein, Principal; Maude Snellen, Teacher. 

LOUISIANA—Emile Bonnecaze, Age 11, St. Girard Majella School, 
Baton Rouge; Sister Mary Eugenia, Prin.; Sister Brigit Marie, Teach. 

MAINE—Alice Lane, Age 10, Elm Street School, Camden; Lucine Arau, 
Principal; Naomi Elliott, Teacher. 

MAR YLAND—Yale W. Mooers, Age 11, Westminster School, West- 
minster; Evan Bowers, Principal; Mrs. Thelma Rice, Teacher. 

MASSACHUSETTS—James O’Neil, Age 12, South Street School, Ware; 
Miss MacCann, Principal; Miss Dugan, Teacher. 

MICHIGAN—Fred Jackson, Age 12, Sheldon School, Grand Rapids; 
Miss Beatrice Termeer, Principal; Ola Feighner, Teacher. 

MINNESOTA—Bonnie Holmquist, Lincoln School, Willmar; Justine 
Vessell, Teacher. 

MISSISSIPPI—Norma M. Head, Age 11, Whitfield School, Jackson; 
Louise Cortwright, Principal; Vivian Cone, Teacher. 

MONTANA—Charles C. Maslowski, Age 13, Colstrid School, Colstrid; 
Mr. L. L. DeWitt, Principal; Mrs. Menard Bills, Teacher. 

NEBRASKA—Carl Ciani, Age 10, Holy Name School, Omaha; Sister 
Mary Liquori, Principal; Sister Mary Lourdes, Teacher. 

NEVADA—Stanford Christy, Age 12, Orvis Ring School, Reno; Mrs. 
Grace Warner, Principal; Mrs. Mamie Hildebrand, Teacher. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Patricia Ann McCarty, Age 10, Kimbale School, 
Concord; Mrs. Marion Deaborn, Principal; Winifred Welch, Teacher. 

NEW JERSEY—Dorothy Keaton, Age 10, Cleveland School, Cranford; 
Miss Etta Tunner, Principal; Irene Gilbert, Teacher. 

NEW MEXICO—Joe Martinez, Age 12, Raton School, Raton. 

NEW YORK—James Morabito, Age 10, Horton School, Port Chester; 
Eva Bailie, Principal; A. Vita, Teacher. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Barbara Uzzell, Frank B. John School, Salisburg. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Ervin Ostby, Age 11, Mohall School, Mohall; John 
H. Gohrick, Principal; Mrs. Anne Lorenzen, Teacher. 

OHIO—Allen Palmeter, Age 10, Poland Union School, Poland; Jessie 
Pitchford, Teacher. 

OKLAHOMA—Ramona Chronsister, Age 10, Franklin School, Okmulgee; 
Miss Adalphine Riechel, Principal; Mrs. Helen Bailey, Teacher. 

OREGON—Billy McFarland, Age 10, Bandon School, Bandon. 

PENNS YLVANIA—Emelio Del Bianco, Age 11, Beltzhoover School, 
Pittsburgh. 
RHODE ISLAND—William Gardner, Age 12, Chenachet School, Che- 

nachet; Mrs. Lincoln, Principal; Mrs. Steere, Teacher. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—James E. Green, Age 11, Fremont School, Spar- 
tenburg; L. Milton Hawser, Principal; Gladys Lockman, Teacher. 
TENNESSEE—Howard Arthur, Age 10, Jonesboro School, Jonesboro; 
Miriam Fink, Principal; Mrs. M. R. Sutton, Teacher. 

UTAH—Sue Mattsson, Age 10, Ogden. 

VERMONT—Jennie Smith, Age 11, Whitcomb School, Bethel; Mr. 
George Bountress, Principal; Mrs. Forrest Aikens, Teacher. 

VIRGINIA—Orvell Eure, Age 12, R. A. Tucker School, Norfolk; Mar- 
garet Gordon, Principal; Mrs. M. C. Tyler, Teacher. 

WASHINGTON—Vianne West, Age 10, Whitman School, Spokane; 
Joe Kent, Principal; Leata Wadkins, Teacher. 

WEST VIRGINIA—John Frohnapfel, Age 10, Welcome School, Proctor; 
Twile Wade, Principal; Twile Wade, Teacher. 

WISCONSIN—Nancy Jensen, Age 10, Jefferson School, Stevens Point; 
Mrs. Phelps, Principal; Dorothy Phelps, Teacher. 

WYOMING--George Elliott, Age 11, Cokeville School, Cokeville; J. B. 
Johnson, Principal; Eulalie P. Teichert, Teacher. 


(Continued On the Next Page) 
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State Winners (Continued) 


STATE AWARDS—SIXTH GRADE 


ARIZONA— Alex Lopez, Age 14, Drachman School, Tucson; Julia Keen, 
Principal; Consuelo Howatt, Teacher. 

ARKANSAS—Mary Looper, Age 12, Peabody School, Little Rock; Mr. 
Phillips, Principal; Mrs. Davis, Teacher. 

CALIFORNIA—Lock Huey, Age 12, Lafayette School, Stockton; Fred 
Spooner, Principal; Mrs. Lois B. Williams, Teacher. 

COLORADO—Shirley Ashcroft, Age 11, Steel School, Colorado Springs. 

CONNECTICUT—Ruth Parson, Age 11, Grove Street School, Thomaston; 
Mrs. Anna Poit, Principal; Mrs. Doris Waters, Teacher. 

DELAWARE—Jerry Smith, Age 11, Blade Public School, Blades. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Charles Braxton, Age 13, Burrville School, 
Washington; Mr. L. R. Evans, Principal; Mrs. I. Powell, Teacher. 

FLORIDA--Shirley Mae Dewson, Age 11, Elementary School, Fort 
Pierce; Clarence W. Isbill, Principal; Mrs. Sara MacDonald, Teacher. 

GEORGIA—Ellen Armstrong Mitchell, Age 11, Druid Hills School, 
Atlanta; Mrs. A. N. Bohannan, Principal; Mrs. W. H. Haynie, Teacher. 

IDAHO—Lyle Cole, Age 11, Garfield School, Boise; Mr. Chopburn, Prin- 
cipal; Mrs. Annette MacDonald, Teacher. 

ILLINOIS—James Tolsma, Age 12, Brenan School, Chicago 28; Mar- 
guerite L. Flersher, Principal; Edna S. Marz, Teacher. 

INDIANA—Robert Jewell, Age 12, Hazelwood School, Anderson; Esther 
Farmer, Principal; Mabelle Parmer, Teacher. 

IOWA— Keith Rowe, Age 11, Flint Hill School, Burlington. 

KANSAS—Ruth Marxman, Age 10, Hawthorne School, Salina; Agnes 
Entz, Principal; Blanche Nachtigal, Teacher. 

KENTUCK Y—Martha Tate, Age 11, Lincoln School, Louisville; Miss 
Coleman, Principal; Miss LaRue, Teacher. 

LOUISIANA—Barbara Cockrell, Age 12, Rosenthal School, Alexandria; 
B. Tubre, Principal; Miss Wells, Teacher. 

MAINE—Lorraine Bourk, Age 14, Frank I. Brown School, So. Portland. 

MAR YLAND—Hazel Easton, Age 13, Ellicott City Elementary School, 
Ellicott City. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Sally Cole, Age 11, G. A. Priest School, Manchester; 
Whitefield Kimball, Principal; Azella M. Smith, Teacher. 

MICHIGAN—Emmett Stapleton, Age 12, Trowbridge School, Detroit. 

MINNESOTA-—-Elizabeth Blazevic, Age 11, St. Margaret Mary School, 
Duluth 8; Sr. M. Baptiste, O.S.B., Prin.; Sr. M. Richards, O.S.B., Tea. 

MISSISSIPPI—Walter Leonard May, Age 12, Highland School, Meridian; 
Gussie Majure, Principal; Mrs. Thelma Hearn, Teacher. 

MISSOURI—Shirley Griggs, Age 11, Eugene Field School, Columbia; 
Mrs. Mary Biggs, Principal; Anna Finley, Teacher. 

MONTANA—Marvin Maust, Age 12, Garfield School, Billings; Mrs. 
George Ferguson, Teacher. 

NEBRASKA— Martin Gardner, Age 11, St. Mary’s School, Nebraska City; 
Sister Mary Vincent, Principal; Sister Mary Barbara, Teacher. 

NEVADA—Betty Braffet, Age 11, Davis Dam School, Davis Dam; J. D. 
Kell, Principal; Mrs. Lily Whitsett, Teacher. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Barbara Anne Erickson, Age 11, Walker School, 
Concord; Mrs. Chase, Principal; Eva H. Tandy, Teacher. 

NEW JERSEY—Albert Kertes, Jr., Age 13, School One, Scotch Plains; 
Mr. Bluhn, Principal; Mrs. Reibis, Teacher. 

NEW MEXICO—Joe Sandoval, Age 13, Raton Public Schools, Raton. 

NEW YORK-—Betty Lou Schramm, Age 11, Riverdale Neighborhood 
School, New York. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Nella Grimes Purrington, Age 11, Ravenscroft 
School, Raleigh; Mrs. H. L. Williamson, Principal; Mrs. Norma Rob- 
ertson, Teacher. 


NORTH DAKOTA—Richard Du Bord, Age 11, St. Anthony’s School, 
South Fargo; Sister M. Aloysius, Principal; Sister M. Francis, Teacher. 

OKLAHOMA—LaVern Hegwood, Age 12, Houston School, Muskogee; 
May Daniel, Principal; Frances Clarke, Teacher. 


OREGON—Margaret Ann Bush, Age 11, Garfield School, Salem; May 
R. Smith, Principal; Caroline Ww. Blake, Teacher. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Joyce Optekar, Age 11, Elroy School, Pittsburgh; 
Leo Harold, Principal; Laura A. Krebs, Teacher. 

RHODE ISLAND—Richard Rose, Age 11, Memorial Hall School, Peace 
Dale; Frances Randall, Principal. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Myles Wentworth Whitlock, Age 11, West Fnd 
School, Spartanburg; H. Tucker, Prin.; Mrs. Helen C. Leonard, Teach. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Ray Andy Jarvis, Age 11, Belle Fourche Public School, 
Belle Fourche; W. Marvin Kemp, Prin.; Millicent Henderson, Teach. 

TENNESSEE—Betsy Latimer, Age 12, Washington School, Kingsport; 
Mrs. Strickland, Teacher. 

TEXAS—Eugene White, Age 12, Bailey English School, Bonham; Idris 
Evans, Principal; Mrs. Carroll Johns, Teacher. 

UTAH—Fred Malan, Age 12, Lorin Farr School, Ogden; Thelma Kolde- 
wynne, Teacher. 

VERMONT—Ernest Chadderdon, Age 12, Kingsley School, Rutland. 


VIRGINIA-——Melvin Lynwood Jones, Age 13, Payne School, Lynchburg; 
Mrs. P. F. Barnette; Miss K. E. Manns, Teacher. 

WEST VIRGINIA—David Black Daugherty, Age 12, Marshall School, 
Huntington; Paul Musgrave, Principal; Mary N. Hillabold, Teacher. 

WI1SCONSIN—John Bernard Werra, Age 11, Christ King School, Wauwa- 
tosa (Milwaukee); Sister Caroline Marie, S.S.N.D., Teacher. 


STATE AWARDS—SEVENTH GRADE 


ALABAMA—Ruthie Harriett Powell, Age 12, Avondale School, Birming- 
ham; P. I. Holland, Principal; Helen Higdon, Teacher. 

ARIZONA—Wilson Lee Knisely, Age 12, Indian Oasis School, Sells; Mrs. 
Kathleen Knisely, Principal; Viola D. Fiscus, Teacher. 

ARKANSAS—Jimmie Dodson Johnson, Age 12, Jones School, Hot 
Springs; Lelia M. Conte, Principal; Mary V. Henderson, Teacher. 

CALIFORNIA—Patricia Ann Tillery, Age 12, Lafayette School, Stockton; 
Fred Spooner, Principal; Lois B. Williams, Teacher. 

COLORADO—Lloyd Lee Oatman, Age 12, Edgewater School, Denver; 
J. Sommer, Principal; Mrs. Kinney, Teacher. 

CONNECTICUT—James Tessmer, Age 12, Center School, North Haven; 
Mildred A. Wakeley, Principal; Olive G. Leroy, Teacher. 

DELAWARE— -Arlie Wooters, Age 13, Blades School, Blades. 

GEORGIA—John Zipperer, Washington Avenue Junior High School, 
Savannah. 

IDAHO—Ruth Evelyn Iverson, Age 13, Boise Junior High School, Boise; 
G. A. Robinson, Principal; Mr. Dolzell, Teacher. 

INDIANA—Shirley Applegate, Age 13, Warren Central High School, 
Indianapolis; Mrs. Margaret Irwin, Teacher. 

1IOWA—Joan Riley, Age 12, Washington Central School, Webster City ; 
V. 1. Arney, Principal; T. Loretta Zolper, Teacher. 

KANSAS—Eugene Klem, Age 13, Northwest Junior School, Kansas City 
A. W. Allen, Principal; Mrs. Carrie Fuenfstueck, Teacher 

LOUISIANA—Reginald Gray, Age 12, Rosenthal School, Alexandria; 
B. Tubre, Principal; Ruby D. Wells, Teacher. 

MAINE—Ralph Edward MacDonald, Age 12, North Perry School, Perry; 
Virginia Pottle, Principal. 

MARYLAND—James Eugene Eagle, Age 12, St. Rita’s School, Balti- 
more 22; Sister M. Pauline, Principal; Sister Eustace, Teacher. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Charles Eaton, Age 13, Alice sy Phillips Junior 
School, Wellesley Hills; James S. Thistle, Prin.; Edna Sanborn, Teach. 

MICHIGAN —Alice Chetto, Age 12, Negaunee Junior High School, Ne- 
gaunee; E. Tullberg, Teacher. 

MINNESOTA—Richard Pluth, Age 12, Old High School, Ely; Miss Sen- 
stad, Teacher. 

MISSISSIPP1—Peggy Jean Batson, Age 15, Junior High School, Hatties- 
burg; J. A. Beeson, Principal; Elizabeth Ann Baton, Teacher. 

MONTANA—Janet Nordby, Age 12, Paris Gibson Junior High School 
Great Falls; Sid D. Bachelder, Principal; Eva N. Torkelson, Teacher. 


(Continued On the Next Page) 


Technique, the art of using 
the tools at hand to achieve 
unusual and different ef- 
fects, is one of the big fields 
open to instruction in the 
grade school. Noted child art 
authorities agree that the 
child should be shown the 
many ways he can use his 
tools, and then be left alone 
to create whatever he so de- 
sires, however he wants to do 
it. Cleta Phillips, an ll-year- 
old from the cattle belt, used 
crayon scratchings to depict 
a sombrero-topped hand 
milking a cow by lantern 
light. Cleta, who attends 
school at Amarillo, Texas, 
was awarded the first prize in 
the Fifth Grade Division. 
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Happy Girl, drawn by Gene Hoffman of Council Bluffs, 
lowa, captured a first prize in the First Grade Division. 


Ever wonder how the circus looked to the child? Kathleen 
Haskell, seven-year-old from Encampment, Wyoming, gives 
her impression of the animal cage. The black striped orange 
tigers are behind purple bars. The judges, without excep- 
tion, gave her work first place in the Second Grade Division. 


State Winners (Continued) 


NEBRASKA—Richard Lewis, Age 13, Wheeler County School, Bartlett; 
Basil W. Lewis, Principal; Blaine Dunning, Teacher. 

NEVADA—Carroll Jean Jones, Age 12, Proche School, Proche; Mr. Emyis 
Jones, Principal; Mrs. Grace Walker, Teacher. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—John Stephen Noga, Age 12, St. Raphael School, 
Manchester; Sister M. Mechtilde, Teacher. 

NEW JERSE Y—Robert Benedict, Age 13, Cedar Grove Public School, 
Cedar Grove; Helen Ferguson, Teacher. 

NEW MEXICO—Manuel Martinez, Age 13, St. Ann School, Tucumcari; 

Sister M. Rosalia, Principal. 

NEW YORK—Janice E. Dates, Age 13, Emmet Belknap School, Lockport; 
Ralph Shattuck, Principal; Marion Hazen, Teacher. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Norma Jean Thompson, Age 13, Junior High 
School, High Point; Dean B. Pruette, Prin.; Mrs. Elizabeth Mack, Tea. 

NORT H DAKOTA—Judy Gale, Age 12, Laboratory School State Teach- 
ers College, Valley City; H. O. Pearce, Principal; Geneva Smith, Teach. 
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OHIO—Shirley Meager, Age 14, Bridgeport School, Bridgeport; Mr. 
Waldore, Principal; Mary Jane Woods, Teacher. 
OKLAHOMA—Patsy Romine, Age 16, Alice Robertson Junior High 
School, Muskogee; Dixie S. Propp, Teacher. 
OREGON —Beverly Reeser, Age 12, Albany Junior High School, Albany; 
William Dolmyer, Principal; Jane Gehring, Teacher. 
PA.— (tie) Leroy Templeton, Age 12, W. Norriton Consolidated School, 
Jeffersonville; Elizabeth Carey, Principal; Eugene E. Smith, Teacher. 
PENNS YLVANIA—(tie) Pete George, Venetia School, Finleyville; Ruth 
R. Barr, Principal; Ruth R. Barr, Teacher. 
RHODE ISLAND—William Higby, Age 12, Norwood Avenue Grammar 
; School, Edgewood; Kenneth A. Ritchie, Pr.; Mrs. Chas. A. Arnold, Tea. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Elizabeth Loretta Newman, Age 11, Bethune 
i School, Bethune; A. C. bee tay Principal; Mrs. R. K. Tompkins, Teach. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—James B. Aho, Age 12, Public School, Springfield: 
B. E. Aho, Principal; Maude R. Babcock, Teacher. 
TENNESSEE—Martha Cromwell Lentz, Age 12, Peabody Demonstration 
School, Nashville; T. Ross Fink, Principal; Christine Tibbott, Teacher. 
TEXAS——Robert Parks, Age 12, Elizabeth Nixon Junior High School, 
Amarillo; Ross H. Larsen, Principal; Thelma Stolz, Teacher. 
UTAH—Phyllis Orwin, Age 12, Midvale Jr. High School, Midvale; Harold 
Ashman, Principal; Mrs. Salley Lester, Teacher. 
VERMONT—Roberta Thompson, Age 12, Lyndonville Graded School, 
Lyndonville; J. Sherrer, Principal; Dorothy Cree, Teacher. 
VIRGINIA—Jane Anderson, Age 12, Larchmont School, Norfolk; W. A. 
Manson, Principal; M. Menzel, Teacher. 
WEST VIRGINIA—Stephen Alexander Stecyk, Age 15, Grafton Jr. High 
School, Grafton; Torlock Rassmusen, Prin.; Barbara A. Drainer, Tea. 
WISCONSIN—Dan Hashey, Age 14, Roosevelt Jr. High School, Fond du 
* Lac; R. B. Woodworth, Principal; Harold Skuldt, Teacher. 
WYOMING—Lynne Wilde, Age 12, Cokesville Jr. High School, Cokes- 
ville; James B. Johnson, Principal; Mrs. Teichert, Teacher. 


STATE AWARDS—EIGHTH GRADE 


ALABAMA—Wilma McDowell], Age 14, Jackson School, Birmingham; 
R. D. Hurlbert, Principal; Mrs. Marguerite H. Floyd, Teacher. 

ARIZONA—Richard Davis Bartholomew, Age 13, Catalina Jr. High 
School, Tucson; F. A. Kohn, Principal; Kathleen Sage, Teacher. 

oa Summitt, Age 13, Harding Elementary School, 
Searcy. 

CALIFORNIA—Clara Bell Tillery, Age 13, Lafayette School, Stockton; 
Fred Spooner, Principal; Mrs. Lois B. Williams, Teacher. 

COLORADO—Arthur Aquilar, Loveland Jr. High School, Loveland; 
H. E. Reed, Principal; Mrs. Miester, Teacher. 

CONNECTICUT—Joan Baird, Age 14, Greenwich Co. Day School, Green- 
wich; John Webster, Principal; James C. Saylor, Teacher. 

DELAWARE—Kenneth Samuel King, Age 13, Minquadale School, New 
Castle; Dr. Samuel M. Stouffer, Principal; Florence B. Jackle, Teacher. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Ronald Crockett, Age 13, Banneker Jr. High 
School, Washington; Mrs. O. M. Walker, Prin.; Mrs. E. H. Snoden, Tea. 

FLORIDA—Claire Youtsey, Age 13, Cherokee Jr. High School, Orlando; 
J. B. Bookhardt, Principal; Miss F. Walter, Teacher. 

GEORGIA—Bariy Goodsan, Richard Arnold Jr. High School, Savannah; 
Mrs. Hester C. Fanhan, Teacher. 

IDAHO—Elliott Wray Melander, Age 14, Boise Jr. High School, Boise; 
Mr. Robinson, Principal; P. C. Dalzell, Teacher. . 

ILLINOIS—Robert Vanecek, Age 13, Pasteur School, Chicago; Kathryn 
E. Steinmetz, Principal; Grace McDonald, Teacher. 

INDIANA—Charlotte Ann Pitstick, Age 13, Klondike School, Lafayette; 
Robert Maier, Principal; Belle Robbins, Teacher. 

KANSAS—Mary Lou Wickersham, Age 13, Roseland School, Kansas City. 

KENTUCK Y—Jimmy Morris, Age 14, Eastern Jr. High School, Louis- 
ville; Roman Brom, Principal; LaVern Mahorney, Teacher. 

LOUISIANA—John R. Paquette, Age 13, Incarnate Word School, New 
Orleans; Sister Mary Finbarr, Principal; Sister Mary Carmel, Teacher. 

MAR YLAND—Mary Frances Mertz, Age 12, St. Peter’s School, Wester- 
port; Mother M. Francis Bernard, Prin.; Mother Agnes Loretto, Teach. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Charles Dunn, Age 13, Roberto Jr. High School, 
Medford; Marion Costello, Principal; Rose Clovitz, Teacher. 

MISSISSIPPI—Betty Karcher, Age 13, Hattiesburg Jr. High School, 
Hattiesburg; J. A. Beeson, Principal; Elizabeth Ann Batson, Teacher. 

MONTANA—Joan C. Willis, Age 13, Central School, Kalispell; Miss 
Dorothy Hutchinson, Teacher. 

NEBRASKA—Patrick Ryan, Age 13, Vinton School, Omaha. 

NEVADA—Eileen Callahan, Age 12, Galena School, Reno; Bertha J. 
Loring, Teacher. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Michael Jeffrey Shannon, Age 13, High Mowing 
School, Wilton; Mrs. Emmet, Principal; Mrs. Karl, Teacher. 

NEW JERSEY—William MacInto..h, Jr., Age 13, Conn. Farms School, 
Union; Mr. Herbst, Principal; Ruth Campbell, Teacher. 

NEW YORK—Nancy Alice Balling, Age 14, Emmet Belknap Jr. High 
School, Lockport; Ralph Shattuck, Principal; Miss Hazen, Teacher. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Mitzie Terlinde, Age 14, Green Park School, 
Hickory; Howard Reinhardt, Principal; Mrs. Jack Gibbs, Teacher. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Ruevena Godfrey, Age 13, Rolls Public Schools, Rolls. 

OHIO—Harvey Wynn, Age i2, Benjamin Franklin School, Cleveland; 
Aleda V. Ranft, Principal; Adelaide Handrick, Teacher. 

OKLAHOMA—Gary Bright, Age 14, Alice Robertson Jr. High School, 
Muskogee; Dixie S. Propp, Teacher. 

OREGON—Bradley Underwood, Age 14, Albany Jr. High School. Albany: 
Wm. H. Dolmeyer, Principal; Jane Gehring. Teacker. 

PENNS YLVANIA—John Edward Dougherty, Age 13, Patterson Division 
School, Pottsville; Mr. Miles Kietner, Prin.; Madalyn M. Brennan, Tea. 

RHODE ISLAND—Allen Smith, Age 13, Kingston Hill School, Kingston; 
Anne Quinn, Principal; Frances Lynch, Teacher. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Angie Lee Reeves, Age 14, Junior High School, 
Florence; Mr. Leitsey, Principal; Virginia Hutchinson, Teacher. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Lydia Weston, Age 15, St. Paul’s Indian School, 
Marty. 

TENNESSEE—Joanne Higgs, Age 13, Julia Andrews School, Nashville; 
Frances Patterson, Principal; Mrs. E. R. Harris, Teacher. 

TEXAS—Robert Ray Parks, Elizabeth Nixon Jr. High School, Amarillo 
Ross H. Larsen, Principal; Oradel Nuhn, Teacher. 

UTAH—Robert Yates, Age 15, Midvale School, Midvale; Harold Askman, 
Principal; Sally Hester, Teacher. 

VERMONT—David M. Dodge, I1I, Age 13, Norwich Public School, Nor- 
wich; Marion Cross, Principal. 

VIRGINIA—Carmelita Friere, Age 13, Walsingham Academy, Norfolk; 
Sister Mary Constance, Principal; Sister Margaret Mary, Teacher. 

WASHINGTON-—Sally McMillan, Age 13, Bathell. 


WISCONSIN—John Thomas, Age 12, Training School, Stevens Point; 
R. Gotham, Principal; Edna riston, Teacher. * 


WYOMING—Billy Joy Holmes, Age 13, Cokeville Jr. High School, Coke- 
ville; James B. Johnson, Principal; Mrs. Bulalie P. Teichert, Teacher. 
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Louise D. Tessin 


fish deer owl 
rooster rabbit sheep 
alligator butterfly elephant 


Select the correct names from this list and write them on the dotted lines below each picture. 
Write seven of the names that have the number of letters indicated below. 


How many of these animals live under the 
How many have wings?............ 
How many are covered with wool?............ 
How many are covered with fur?............ 
How many have feathers?...........- 
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Barbara Uncovers the Plot 


An April Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 

Characters: Barbara, Duncan, Phil, Joe, Milton, 
Walt, Henry 

Scene: In the living-room of Barbara and 
Duncan’s home. 

(As the scene opens, Barbara is sitting over in 
the far corner of the room, doing her homework. 
Duncan is looking at some pictures of guns and 
rifles which he holds up from time to time. Sud- 
denly there is a knock at the door. Duncan goes 
over and welcomes Milton, Phil, Joe, Walt and 
Henry.) 

Duncan: Come in, gang. I am glad you could come. 
This is a good time to organize our new club. 

Barbara: In that case, I’d better get out of here. I 
can see I wouldn’t be wanted if a secret society is being 
formed. 

Phil: Oh, Barbara, stay right where you are. This 
isn’t going to be a secret club exactly, is it fellows? 

All: No, No of course not. Stay where you are. 

Joe: My brother belonged to one of these — er — er 
shooting clubs once, and he said it was great fun. 

Milton: Sure it is. I belonged to one myself before we 
moved to this town. 

Walt: I’ve always been interested in shooting, but 
there’s lots I don’t know about it yet. 

Henry: Well, we'll all have to learn as we go along, I 
guess. 

Duncan: Now that we’re all here, we might as well 
get organized. It’s understood, isn’t it, that our main 
object is to shoot birds. 


Phil: Birds, their nests, and their eggs especially. 


Joe: That means we must have some pretty good 
equipment. Do you know how to shoot closely to the 
birds, without scaring them? 


Milton: I suggest at the next meeting we bring ev- 
erything we’ve got in the shooting line and then we cam 
plan how to get the best results. 

Walt: We'll probably want an exhibition of our work 
before summer. 

Henry: Do you think people will be interested to see 
how we shoot the birds? 


Duncan: Of course they will. . We'll talk it up, you 


know. There isn’t much more we can do at this first 
meeting except elect officers. 

Phil: How about coming over to my house now? We 
can vote over there just as well. Besides, I want to show 
you some equipment my father has given me for my 
birthday. 

Joe: Your birthday? Is it today? 

Phil: Well, yes it is, and my mother has something 
for you fellows too. 

Milton: What are we waiting for? Come on, gang, 
let’s go! (They all start off stage as Walt calls.) 

Wall: Goodbye, Barbara. Maybe when we get or- 
ganized, we'll let you girls in on our club work too. 
Girls can shoot as well as boys. 

(They disappear.) 

Barbara: Shoot! Shoot! Shoot! That’s all boys think 
about. Imagine shooting little innocent birds and be- 
longing to a horrid club where their greatest desire is to 
shoot! I’ll fix that club, you see if I don’t. 

END OF ACT I 


ACT Il 


Characters: Barbara, Lillian, Patsy, Ruthie, 
Mary, Corinne, same boys as in Act I 

Scene: Out-of-doors near Barbara’s home. 

(As the scene opens, the girls are all talking 
excitedly together.) 

Barbara: All right, girls. I'll tell you why I’ve asked 
you over here. You remember I mentioned to you all 
that terrible plan of those horrid boys to start a club to 
kill birds, shoot at their nests and all those awful 
things? Well, I’ve heard they’re starting out on their 
first field trip today. We must stop them, I tell you. 

Lillian: Oh, how I hate to think those nice boys 
have turned so mean. What can we girls do, though, to 
stop them? 


Patsy: If they’ve made up their minds to shoot, noth- 
ing can stop them, I’m sure of that! 


Ruthie: And didn’t you tell us, Barbara, that Dun- 
can even had a catalog of guns? 


Barbara: Well, he was looking at the pictures, but the 


catalog really belongs to Daddy. He made a study of 


guns all through the war. 
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Mary: I have an idea. We’ll hide all around here 
and take the boys by surprise. We'll — we’ll grab 
their guns and everything. Isn’t it just too thrilling for 
words? Like the movies, you know! 

Corinne: Oh, but we can’t grab loaded guns! They’ll 
go off and we'll all be killed. 

Barbara: No, we'll just hide as Mary suggested and 
when we pop out we'll plead with them. Someone else 
will have to talk with Duncan, though. What could I 
do with my own brother! 

Lillian: Sh! I hear them coming now. Quick! Every- 
body hide. (They all hide as the boys enter.) (Each 
boy is carrying a camera and some have other equipment 
for taking pictures. They do not see the girls.) 

Duncan: Well, gang, we’re all set now! Let’s gol 

Phil: Wonder where the girls went to? I thought I 
heard them a moment ago. 

Joe: Oh, you can never tell what girls will do next. I 
have a feeling they’re up to no good! 

Milton: That’s the way I feel. They’ve been snub- 
bing us ever since we started our club. 

Wall: Jealous because they aren’t in it, that’s alll 
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Henry: Why can’t they join? If they were here now 
we could ask them. (Just then each girl jumps from 
her hiding place and confronts the boys.) 

Barbara: Do you boys mean to tell me that every 
time you mentioned shooling you were talking about 
cameras and not guns? 

Duncan: Of course, silly. We're after pictures of the 
birds. Why should we shoot them or harm them when 
we belong to the Audubon Club? 

Lillian: Audubon Club? Do you have another club, 
too? 

Phil: You're slow, girls. Listen to our poem and then 
come along with us. We need your help and so do the 
birds! 

(The boys recite:) 

To the Junior Audubon Club we belong, 

And we study the birds, their nests and each song. 
We furnish them food, good shelter and a drink. 

A fine club to join, now don’t you girls think? 

Come on with us now, and some pictures we'll take. 
Let’s make ourselves useful, for every bird’s sake. 


THE END 


Alice Calls a Meeting 


CATHERINE URBAN 


Characters: 

Alice The White Rabbit 
The Queen of Hearts The Mad Hatter 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee 

All are dressed as the characters they portray. 

(The set is a long table placed across the stage 
with chairs about it. Alice enters and places some 
papers on it in front of the center chair. The 
Rabbit enters hurriedly.) 

Rabbil: Honestly, Alice, I don’t understand why you 
bother me so! I just get busy on some new project of 
world-wide importance when you put out a summons 
met 

Alice: [have an important matter to discuss with you 
nd some of the others! 

Rebbil: (tapping his foot) Well, then, why aren’t they 
ere? [’m a very busy and important person and | 
simply haven’t time. 

Queen: (as she enters regally) You haven't time for 
What? 

Rabbit: For whatever it is that Alice wants to discuss! 
I’m a very busy person and... 

Queen: (proudly) But you’re not royalty! I’m of royal 
blood! My forebears went back years and years and 
years ..- 

Jabbit: But I started the whole thing! Why, if Alice 
hadn’t spied me as I ran past her... 


Queen: (impatiently) Oh, fiddle-de-dee and fiddle-de- 
dum! 

(Tweedledum and Tweedledee enter.) 

Both: (bow to Queen) Oh, no, good Queen... It’s 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. Just look at us and you 
will see! 

Queen: (bruskly) How do you do? 

Both: Oh, very well, not sick a bit... In fact, (bow to 
each other) we’re feeling very fit! 

Alice: Well, ’'m glad you are and I hope everyone 
keeps their wits about them! 

Queen: (haughtily) My child, [ll have you know 
that I always keep my wits about me! 

Rabbit: And I! Surely, Alice, you haven’t forgotten 
that [ am one of the most important characters in 
Alice in Wonderland?) 

(The Mad Hatter enters hurriedly.) 

Hatler: Oh, stuff and nonsense, you’re always raving 
about your own importance! 

Rabbit: (indignantly) Alice, I’m not going to stay 
around here and be insulted by this idiot of a Hatter! 

Alice: Please, everyone! (Raps on the table.) The 
meeting will come to order! Pray, be seated! (Gestures 
to the chairs.) 

Queen: (as the Rabbit rushes to take one of the end 
chairs.) Wait! I am to sit at the head of the table! 

Rabbit: But I’m the most important... 
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Queen: I am of royal blood! 

T. and T.: (gesture to both ends of the table) Pray tell, 
good friends, if you are able, Which is the head or foot 
of the table? 

Alice: That’s right! Queen, you take one end and the 
Rabbit may have the other! Let’s get down to business! 
(The Queen and the Rabbit take the end seats. 
T. and T. sit closely together on one side of Alice and 
the Hatter sits sleepily on the other side of her.) 

Rabbit: Yes, let’s hurry! Just what is the purpose of 
this meeting? 

Alice: It’s about our author. 

Hatter: (looking up) Author? What’s an author? 

Alice: I mean, Mr. Carroll who wrote about us. He 
created us... I mean, he created you. (importantly) 
I was a real little girl! 

Rabbit: I don’t believe it! You’re in the book just like 
the rest of us! 

Alice: But before I was a character, I was a real little 
girl! In fact, Mr. Carroll told me about you all before 
the book was written! My name was Alice Liddell. .. 

Queen: I don’t believe it! Why, my forebears went 
back years and years! Long before you were ever born! 

T. and T.: Oh, pray, dear Queen, don’t start to rave, 
Or like the Hatter you'll behave! 

Queen: Why, the idea! Do you think me mad? 

Alice: (raps on the table) Please! 

Rabbit: Yes, let’s get on with this! Tell us more! 

Alice: Mr. Carroll’s real name was Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson. He was born on January 27, 1832, at Dares- 
bury, Cheshire, England... 

Hatter: (perking up) Haven’t I heard that name 
Cheshire before? 

Rabbit: (impatiently) There’s a cat by that name in 
our book! 

Alice: And many another interesting character that 
children love! 

Queen: That’s queer that our author has two names! 
Why, even J haven’t two names! 

Alice: Mr. Dodgson was a teacher of mathematics 
and wrote several books on that subject under his own 
name. 

Hatter: (shaking his head) Never heard of them! 

Alice: Not many people have! But the children’s 
books that he wrote under the name of Lewis Carroll 
made him very famous! In fact, he made us famous! 
That’s why I think we should honor him. 

Queen: But he didn’t have any royal blood! 

Hatter: He never made me famous! He just made 
me madl 
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Alice: Don’t be silly! You’re just as important as the 
rest of us! 

T. and T. And in fact, if truth be spoken, all our 
minds are, well... (hesitate) slightly broken! 

Rabbit: How shall we honor him? 

Hatter: We might have a tea. 

Rabbit: Humph, not your kind! 

Queen: We could hold a trial! I’d say, “Off with his 
head!” I should have been the most important person 
in the book! 

Alice: But I had to be the most important! After all, 
he wrote them just for me when I was ten years old! J 
was given the very first manuscript! 

Rabbit: But why did he change his name? 

Alice: I... guess he didn’t think it was very im- 
portant to write for children... or maybe even that we 
wouldn’t ever amount to anything. 

Queen: (haughtily) He couldn’t have known about 
my background! 

Alice: But he did know what boys and girls like to 
read, even though he never had any boys or girls of his 
own. In fact, he was never even married. But my sis- 
ters and I were always glad when he visited our parents, 
for we knew that we would hear some interesting stories. 

Rabbit: Did he write many books? 

Alice: “Through the Looking-Glass” .. . (All nod.) 
“The Hunting of the Snark” and “Sylvie and Bruno.” 

Queen: (shaking her head) Never heard of those last 
two! 

Alice: But children still read them, even .though 
they’re not as well known as the books I’m inl 

Rabbit: I suppose he should be honored. 

Queen: Humm! I don’t know! 

Hatter: What can we do about it? 

Alice: We can urge everyone to remember his name 
and the date of his birth. 

Queen: (importantly) T suppose I could issue a royal 
decree to that effect. 

T. and T.: No decree, Queen, such do not start, 
Remembrance must come from the heart... 

Rabbit: I’m sure every child will want to remember 
him... 

Alice: Yes, thank you for coming. Tell everyone you 
know about Lewis Carroll, who wrote Alice in Wonder- 
land! The meeting will now adjourn! (Raps on the 
table.) 

Queen: (indignantly as the rest exit first) But I should 
have had the last word! I’m of royal blood] 


THE END 


On Parade 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Our country’s flag 
Is passing by, 
Crowds are cheering, 
Hats flying high 


Marching, marching, 
Our soldiers go, 
Marching, marching, 
Their faces glow. 


The red, white and blue 
Is flying high... 
Hurrah! our flag 

Is passing by! 
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The Story of Little Boy Blue 


A Play for First Grade 
THELMA JOHNSTON 


Characters: Boy Blue Mrs. Blue 
Mr. Blue Old Woman in the Shoe 
And her Children (any number) 

Scene: The home of Little Boy Blue. (When the 
curtain rises the Blue family is seated at the 
breakfast table.) 

Mother Blue: 
Eat your breakfast, Little Boy Blue, 
You won’t be strong unless you do. 
Boy Blue: 
I’m tired and I don’t want to eat, 
I'd rather go back to bed and sleep. 
Father Blue: 
Boy Blue, you'll have to learn to sleep at night, 
To stay up late and read isn’t right. 
Mother Blue: 
If you had more pep you could go out to play, 
But you just mope around day after day. 
Boy Blue: 

If I only had a pony, please buy one for me, 

Then I'd go to bed early at night, you’d see, 
Father Blue: 

Well, my boy, I’ll tell you what I’ll do, 

If you'll help me work I’ll buy one for you, 

I need someone to help me this very day, 

To look after the cows and sheep, what do you say? 


Boy Blue: 
Yes, indeed, Father, I'll blow my little blue horn, 


To keep the sheep out of the meadow and the cows 
out of the corn. 


(They leave the stage and the curtain is lowered to 
denote the passing of two hours.) 


Father Blue: (enters and calls loudly) 

Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn 

The sheep are in the meadow and the cows are in the 

corn. 

(He calls again from the other side of the stage. -He 
sees a little girl in the front or at the side and says to 
her, 

Where is my boy who said he’d look after my sheep? 


Little Girl: 

He is under the haycock fast asleep. 
Father Blue: 

Will you go wake him? 
Little Girl: 

No, not I, for if I did, he’d be sure to cry. 
Father Blue: 

I'll go get him, I'll go in a hurry, 

Such a listless son is surely a worry. 


(He comes back with Boy Blue.) (Mother Blue enters 
another door.) 


Boy Blue: 
I’m sorry, father, I went to sleep, 
But I just couldn’t watch the cows and the sheep. 
Mother Blue: 
Boy Blue, you just can’t work all day long, 
Unless you feel well and strong. 
(A knock is heard and the Old Woman enters with 
her children.) 
Child: 
We heard what has happened and we’ve come to say, 
We want to help you this very day. 
Child: 
We brought the Old Woman who lives in the shoe 
She has so many children, she'll know what to do. 
Old Woman: 
Yes, I’m the Old Woman who lives in the shoe, 
I have so many children, at first I didn’t know what 
to do, 
I used to give them broth without any bread, 
And whip them all soundly and put them to bed. 


Children: 
But you don’t do that any morel 


Old Woman: 
Oh, no, I’ve learned a lot since that sad day, 
Now all my children are happy and gay. 
(Children one at a time step out to center and say:) 
We'll tell you why we’re happy and gay, 
We obey the good Health rules every day. 


When eight o’clock comes we're all in bed, 
Mother tucks us in when our prayers are said. 


We get up early, we’re not sleepy at all, 
We jump right up when we hear mother call. 


We don’t fuss or pout, but we help with the work, 
We each have our job and we never, never shirk. 


We wash our faces and comb our hair, 
We help each other dress with care. 


We all drink milk, at least four glasses a day, 
It keeps us fit for work and play. 


There isn’t a vegetable we won’t eat, 
Either cooked or raw, they can’t be beat, 


Each night we get into a tub, 
And take a brush and scrub, scrub, scrub. 


Each day we play out in the sun, 
We'll show you one of our games, it’s lots of fun. 
(A group of children play a game or do a Folk dance.) 
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Old Woman: You've filled our hearts with a little cheer. 
It’s time to go, we mustn’t stay, Boy Blue: 
We hope Boy Blue will soon be happy and gay. Never again will I go to sleep, 
If he’ll follow the Good Health Rules soon he'll see, When I’m supposed to be watching sheep, 
That healthy and strong he’ll be. T’ll do as you say, I’ll be healthy and strong, 
Mother Blue: Then I can work and play all day long. fr 
I’m glad you brought your children here, Curtain fc 
T 
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April Showers A Visit to the Farm 
bl 
High: High: {r¢ 
itter, patter! Pitt 
Pitter, pat ont patient We went to visit Grandpa’s farm, 
Hear the raindrops falling; a 
a 4 And stayed at his big home; ta’ 
Pitter, patter! Pitter, patter! 
We liked the huge, red barn nearby of 
The silo’s steel dome. 

on 
Medium: Medium: bu 
mé 

Wake up, flowers! Wake up, flowers! We stared at ducks and hens and chicks, oe 
Winter time is And asked, “Are you asleep?” 
Wake up, grasses! W ake up, grassesl They ran around and laughed at us, saa 
Cattle need the clover! “Quack, quack! Cluck. cluck! Peep, peep!” | 

po 
Low: Low: th 
Patter, pitter — Patter, pitter — We gazed at sheep and pigs and cows, th 

Hear the raindrops slowing; And said, “How do you do?” th: 
Patter, pitter — Patter, pitter — Politely they made this reply, he 
Hlear the raindrops going. “Baa, baa! Oink, oink! Moo, moo!’ ina 
All: All: 

April Showers! April Showers! We saw the wheat that makes the bread, ( 
Mother Nature needs you; And corn, and haystacks, too! ] 
Tulips, violets, clover, all We marveled at the daily chores the 
Lift their heads to heed you. A farmer has to do. bu 
Thank you, Raindrops, pretty Raindrops, And, when we left the farm, we cried, 

Pitter, patter daily; “Three cheers for Grandpa dear; 

Soon the flowers that we love will Three cheers for farmers everywhere 
All be nodding gaily. Who work for us, all year!” . 
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Let's Give a Play 


Let’s give another play — one that will call for actors 
from the lower grades. The theme of the story will 
follow the line of thought in the Old Norse tale, ‘‘The 
Three Billy Goats Gruff,” and will be enjoyably por- 
trayed by the children. 

If they wish to make up their own lines, this sample 
play will serve as a framework and guide. 


THE THREE BILLY GOATS GRUFF 
STAGE SETTING 

The stage settings for this play will be very simple. 

In Act I, the bare stage may be the background, 
with a tree and fence added. 

The tree may be fashioned any way you wish or if 
preferred, a large branch covered with green paper 
leaves will serve. 

To make a tree, a large umbrella might be fastened 
to a tall pole and covered with green paper. 

If you are fortunate enough to have Patty Hill 
blocks, it will not be difficult to build a fence. Boards 
from an orange crate will be an aid if the blocks are 
not available. 

Children will delight in painting a large green moun- 
tain on sheets of wrapping paper to fasten in the rear 
of the stage. . 

In Act IT, scenery for this play will be the same with 
one exception. Instead of a fence, the children will 
build a bridge on one side of the stage. This bridge 
may be constructed from wooden fruit crates or avail- 
able wooden boxes. 

In Act IIT, the setting for the last act will be the same 
as Act Il. 

The Characters: Three children are chosen to 
portray the three goats. The largest child will be 
the Biggest Goat. The middle-sized child will be 
the Middle Sized Goat. The smallest child will be 
the Little Goat. One child will be the Troll. 
Three children will be bees. Two children will be 
birds. 


THE THREE BILLY GOATS GRUFF | 
THE PLAY 


Chorus sings — Beautiful morning. 

Prelude: Curtain rises. Bees and birds fly about 
the stage to soft musie which is brief. Bees make 
buzzing sound. Birds sing tweet, tweet. 


Curtain falls. 
THE PLAY 


Adapted for Lower Grade Children 
Song — What a Beautiful Day (sung by chorus), 


Prelude 
ACT I 
Biggest Billy Goat: It’s a beautiful day out here in the 
country, isn’t it? 


Words by MARGUERITE 
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Middle-sized Billy Goat: Yes — but the sun is very hot. 
I am glad to stand in the shade of this big tree. 

Little Billy Goat: Look what has happened to the green 
grass in the pasture. It has all dried up. 

Biggest Billy Goat: If it would only rain, it might 
freshen things up a bit. 

Middle-sized Billy Goat: There’s not a cloud in the sky. 
It hasn’t rained for three weeks. 

Biggest Billy Goat: No wonder the grass has dried up. 


BEAUTIFUL DAY 


Music by ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


GODE 


wee lit - tle brook that sings mer « sie ly through 
bees and the birds and the breez« es are still 
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day. 


day. 


Littlest Billy Goat: I don’t like dried grass. I'd like 
some nice green blades for my dinner. 

Middle-sized Billy Goat: So would I. I wonder where 
we can find some. 

Biggest Billy Goat: I heard Farmer Brown say he was 
going to drive his cows up on the mountain side to feed. 
Perhaps there is green grass up there. 

Middle-sized Billy Goat: That’s an idea. If there is 
feed for Farmer Brown’s cows there must be feed for 
us too. 

Little Billy Goat: How do we get there? Isn’t there a 
river between this pasture and the mountains? 

Biggest Billy Goat: Yes — but there is a bridge at the 
end of the field. We can cross over on the bridge. 

Little Billy Goat: | am afraid — I have never crossed a 
bridge before. 


Sweetly 
vs There's |sun in the mead- ow, The | sky is clear blue, Theres a 
< The sun's sink-ing slow ly Be -jhind the high hill, Now the 
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Middle-sized Billy Goat: Nonsense, there is nothing to 
be afraid of. Come along, little one. 

(Three goats leave the stage and curtain is drawn.) 

(Song — Do Not Be Afraid — sung by chorus.) 

ACT II 

Curtain rises. Chorus sings Trip Trap song. 
Littlest Billy Goat Gruff enters walking to the 
music. (As music ends, Little Goat starts across 
the bridge. Stops in the middle of the bridge and 
looks over side.) 

Littlest Billy Goat: What deep blue water there is 


under this bridge. I wonder who that funny looking ‘ 


creature is sitting over there on the bank? 

(Chorus sings Troll song.) 

Old Troll: (rising and stepping forward) Who are you 
and why are you crossing my bridge? 

Littlest Billy Goat: I am the Littlest Billy Goat Gruff. 
I am going over on the mountain side to eat green grass 
and grow fat. 

Old Troll: 1 am coming out to gobble you up. 

Littlest Billy Goat: Oh, please don’t, Mr. Troll. Please 
don’t eat me up! 

Old Troll: Well then, if I don’t eat you up, what will 
I have for my dinner? 

Liltlest Billy Goat: You can wait for my brother, 
Middle-sized Billy Goat. He is much nicer and plumper 
than I, 


Old Troll: Plumper, did you say? Well, then, be off ; 


with you. 

Littlest Billy Goat: Thank you, Mr. Troll. You will not 
be sorry. 

(Littlest Billy Goat crosses bridge to trip, trap travel 
music. Old Troll sits down by the bridge and falls 
asleep.) 

(Chorus sings Trip, Trap song.) 

(Middle-sized Billy Goat Gruff comes on to stage. 
As the song is finished, Middle-sized Billy Goat Gruff 
walks on to the bridge and stops in the middle of it.) 

Middle-sized Goat: I can’t see Littlest Billy Goat any- 
where about. He must be over on the mountain side. 

Old Troll: Who are you and how dare you cross my 
bridge? 

Middle-sized Goat: I am the Middle-sized goat. I am 
going over on the mountain side to eat green grass and 
grow fat. 

Old Troll: I’m coming out there to gobble you up. 

Middle-sized Goat: Oh, please don’t, Mr. Troll. Please 
don’t eat me up. 

Old Troll: If I don’t eat you, where will I get my din- 
ner? 

Middle-sized Goat: You can wait for my brother, Big 
Billy Goat Gruff. He is much bigger and plumper than 
I, 

Old Troll: Well, then, be off with you. 

(Middle-sized Goat crosses bridge to music of Trip, 
Trap song. Old Troll goes back beside bridge.) 

(Big Billy Goat Gruff comes on stage to Trip, Trap 
song, sung by chorus. Big Billy Goat crosses to middle 
of the bridge as song ceases.) 

Big Billy Goat: I must be late. My brothers are no- 
where in sight. 
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DO NOT BE AFRAID 
Words by MARGUERITE GODE Music by ISABELLE GROETZINGER 
Sweetly 
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THE GRASS IS GREEN 


Words by MARGUERITE GODE Music by ISABELLE GROETZINGER 
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Old Troll: Who are you and why are you crossing my 
bridge? 

Biggest Billy Goat: I am the biggest Billy Goat Gruff. 
I am going over on the mountain side to eat green grass 
and grow fat. 

Old Troll: I am coming out there to gobble you up. 

Biggest Billy Goat: Wo! Ho! Ha! Eat me ups Come on 
out here and you'll find you can’t eat me. 

(Old Troll starts to climb on the bridge. Biggest 
silly Goat Gruff pushes him back. Old Troll falls on 
floor and he’s still.) 

Biggest Billy Goat: The idea of anyone thinking they 
could eat me up. 

(Chorus sings — 

(Curtain rises.) 

(Music of Trip Trap song played on the piano. 
Chorus begins singing Trip Trap song as the Three 
Billy Goats file slowly homeward over the bridge.) 

| THE END 


“What a Beautiful Evening.) 
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TRIP TRAP TROE 


Words by MARGUERITE GODE Music by ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


Merrily 
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TROLL SONG 


Words by MARGUERITE GODE 


Music by ISABELLE GROETZINGER 
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BUILD-UP POSTER Helen Strimple 


9xl2 inch sheet of pale 
violet Construction paper for 
bacKground. Use light yellow- 
green paper for grass in fore - 
ground —tear top edge for 
grass effect. 
Paste ducklings 
in place. 


White or J 
light grey. 


Yellow ducklings 
with Orange bills 


and feet. 
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Alphabet Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE AND DIANA ALLEN 


x 


When five little people 
Had found an “*X” 
They said one to the other 


**What letter comes next?” 


Diana Codon 
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Alphabet Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE AND DIANA ALLEN 


They went into the Yard 
To find a 

Are they getting ready 
To wave ‘*Good-bye”’ 


Y-- Opposite of 

- Christmas time 

Y -==3 feet make what? 

Name some words that begin 
with 

Y--- 12 months 

Racing boat 

Y----- Bright color 


Y-------- The day before 


Qom. 
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Poetry Corner 


Well Paid 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I made quite certain there would be 
No housing shortage here 

To trouble all our feathered friends 
When they came north this year. 


I got my dad to help me build 
A bird-house for each tree 

That’s in our yard: each little house 
Inviting as could be. 


Soon after they were put in place 
The birds began to come, 
And watching them select their 
homes 
Was really lots of fun. 


But not as much as we will have 
When we see birdies eat, 
And when they’re being taught to 
fly. 
Oh! that’s indeed a treat. 


Broadcasters For Spring 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Like soldiers dressed in jungle green 
And lined up in a row 
The straight green leaves of daffo- 
dils 
Now in the garden show. 


Soon buds like knapsacks will ap- 
pear, 
But when the April showers 
Cause them to swell and burst, 
they'll change 
To gorgeous golden flowers. 


Like tiny suns they'll beam and 
glow 
And in their flower way 
Broadcast the news to all who pass 
That spring has come to stay. 


A Small Child Wonders 


EDNA HAMILTON 


I see two large bright stars 

High above our weeping willow tree, 
I wonder why they sparkle so, 
Do angels hold them. . . so I can see? 


My Pussy 


MARGARET MESSICK HOGAN 


T have a little pussy. 

Tam O’Shanter is his namel 
He’s an ordinary kitty, 

But I love him just the same. 


He’s very meek and gentle, 

He likes milk and fish and meat, 
He loves to curl up in a ball 
Upon our kitchen seat. 


Oh, how I love my pussy! 

How I hope he’ll stay so Jong 

So that I can run and play with him 
And hear him purr his song, 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


On this Spring morning, 
In the deep wood, 
All of the forest-folk 


Are being good. 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
Preaches today; 
The choir of bluebirds 


Is singing away. 


He preaches his sermon, 
He says the Amen; 

All of the forest-folk 
Now play again! 


49 
The Easter Bunny 


SHEILA STINSON 


The Easter bunny’s ears are tall 
And as he whisks around 

Filling the children’s nests you see 
He hears each little sound. 


If girls and boys are quarreling, 

Or being naughty, well, 

He hears with those long ears of his 
Without a soul to tell. 


sut when they’re sleeping peacefully 
He peeps above the sill 

And then he goes to work with quite 
A happy hearted will. 


And when he’s filled the nests all full 
He hops back home at last 

And sleeps the clock around because 
He worked so very fast. 


The Magnolia Tree 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


The breath of April warmed the 
earth 
And almost over night 
The shivering bare magnolia tree 
Became a lovely sight. 


For blossoms covered every branch, 
Big blossoms, all so fair 

Their white and blushing loveliness 
Spread beauty everywhere. 


Decked out in its bright petaled 
gown 
The tree appeared to glow 
As though each fiber of it thrilled 
With music sweet and low. 


But all too soon the music died 
And down upon the ground 
The petaled glory fell like snow 
And lay there strewn around. 


Guess Who! 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Who tiptoes balmy April 

Saucy as the first bluejays 

Who snoops in everything always? 
April Fool 


days 


Who quickly answers the door bell, 
Who rings the bell, now who can tell? 
April Fool. 
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Goose and the Jelly Jars 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER—Illlustrated by the Author 


Now MRS. Goose was very 
fond of the nice, home-made jelly 
that she bought at Mr. Gobbler’s 
General Grocery store. It came in 
such cute little jars! She used to 
keep them on the kitchen table, for 
she liked to admire them. But she 
kept buying more and more jelly, so 
there were a great many little jars, 
yes, indeed there were. 

One morning Mrs. Goose decided 
that she must set the jars some- 
where else; they were getting to be 
something of a bother on the top of 
the table. They got in her way when 
she cooked. 

But where could she put them? 
The lowest drawer in the cupboard? 
That was all full of dish towels and 
napkins; no room there. The high 
shelf? That had cookbooks and 
magazines on it. The kettle closet? 

Yes, the kettle closet was the 
best idea, thought Mrs. Goose. She 
would simply remove the pans and 
pots, right away, and put the jelly 
jars in their place. 

She 
newspapers on 


some Animaltown 
the bustled 
around busily, and pretty soon the 


spread 


floor. 


jelly jars were arranged in neat rows 
on the shelf of the kettle closet. 
They looked so nice there! Mrs. 
Goose stepped back to admire them. 
But just as she did that her foot 
touched something; was a 
clink. Oh —- it was a coffee-pot. One 
of the things she had taken down to 
make room for the jelly jars! 


there 


Yes, there were ever so many pans 
and kettles on the floor. Well then, 
where should she put those? Mrs. 
Goose wondered. Under the kitchen 
table? No, they would be in the way 
when she mopped, and who wanted, 
anyway, to keep stooping down to 
drag things out from under a table? 


She put the dishes in the bookcase. 


Would the clock shelf be a good 
place? No, it was too narrow to hold 
kettles. She looked around. There 
simply wasn’t room in the kitchen 
anywhere, no there wasn’t. Well, 
then, she must make a home for the 
kettles somewhere else. There she 
had thought of it! The top shelf of 
the bookcase would be a fine, easy 
place for the tin things. She could 
reach up, and that was better than 
stooping down. 

She took down a row of books. 
Then she put the pans and kettles in 
their place. It was‘a good deal of 
work, but when she had finished 
she was pleased with what she had 
done. But suddenly her foot tripped 
over something, and she sat down 
suddenly on the floor. What had 
been the matter? Oh — she had 
fallen over the books, of course, 
remembered Mrs. Goose, rubbing 
her goosie knee. She had completely 
forgotten that there was a pile of 
things just behind her! 


The pans and kettles were all 
arranged, and they looked nice; but 
what was she to do with the books? 
She must put them out of sight some- 
where —- they didn’t look neat on the 
floor like that. She must hide them. 

But where? Why, in her own 
closet! She would simply put them 
on the shoe-shelf. 

So Mrs. Goose carried the books 
to her bedroom, and began to ar- 
range things again. She tossed her 
shoes out into the middle of the rug, 
and put the books, very neatly, in 
their place. She was pleased, when 
she was through; the books were 
very orderly, and they were out of 
sight, out of the way. Mrs. Goose 
stepped happily out of the closet, 
for it was stuffy in there. 

But oh dear —- what did she seed 
A pile of shoes; her old ones, her new 
ones, in the middle of the bedroom! 
Black shoes and white shoes and red 
ones —- even her old raggedy slippers 
with the wornout toes! 

They annoyed Mrs. Goose; she 
threw them all under the bed. “I 
can’t see them, there,” she told her- 
self. 3ut in a minute she was 
ashamed of her goosie temper, and 
got down on her stomach and fished 
the shoes out. By the time she had 
finished with this she was hot and 
tired and out of breath, and thought 
a breath of fresh air would do her 
good. So she bundled the shoes into 
her apron, and dumped them out 
behind her, and around her, on the 
porch steps. 

**Now | can think out what to do,” 
she sighed, as she sat there. But the 
more she thought the more con- 
fused she got, and finally a tear 
slipped out her goosie eye and ran 
down her feather cheek. 

Just then she heard feet, coming 
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her way. Quite a lot of feet. Why, 
there were Black Cat and Mrs. 
Sheep and Mrs. Hen, with Arabelle 
and Clarabelle! “What,” asked 
Black Cat, “‘are you doing here on 
your porch steps, crying, all sur- 
rounded by shoes?” 

“You would cry, too, if you were 
in my place,” said Mrs. Goose, with 
asniff. “I haven’t any decent place 
in my house for these, and it’s all the 
fault of the jelly jars!” 

“You will have to tell us more 
than that, if you want some help,” 
cackled Mrs. Hen. 

“TI certainly don’t see how jelly 
jars could get you into any trouble,” 
said Mrs. Sheep. 

“It’s all very plain,” Mrs. Goose 
told them. “You'll think so, your- 
selves, when I explain. I eat a lot of 


jelly; the jars kept collecting. So, I 


had to take them off the kitchen 
table, and find another place for 
them. Can’t you see thal? I took 
down some pans — to make room — 
then I had to find a home for the 
pans. That was easy; I cleared some 
books off a bookcase. The books | 
stuck away on my bedroom closet 
shelf; that was just the thing to do, 
for 1 wanted them out of sight. But 
what shall I do with the shoes that 
used to be on the bedroom closet 
shelf before I put the books thered”’ 

Black Cat looked at Mrs. Sheep, 
and Mrs. Sheep looked at Mrs. 
Hen, as though to say, “‘Isn’t she an 
old silly? But something must be 
done about all this; she is quite up- 
set!” 
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“Why are you sitting there?’ asked Black Cat. 


Arabelle and Clarabelle didn’t 
seem to care how it was settled; 
they only giggled. They were just 
young chickens, and they thought 
almost everything was funny. 

Then along came Mr. Pig. Once 
in a while he had a good idea, if he 
could only stop thinking about eat 
ing. So his friends called to him. 

When he heard what the matter 
was, he put his big head on one side 
and smiled. “I see what to do,” he 
erunted. ‘Let Mrs. Goose put the 
shoes and the books and the pans 
back into their right places. That 
will land the jelly jars out on the 
table in the kitchen again. Then let 
her fill the jars with jelly — she can 
make some — and give it to me. For 
[I am almost out of jelly,” finished 
Mr. Pig, with a hungry laugh. 


SALE 


She plopped, jars and all, down Animaltown Avenue and stood under Mr. Gobbler’s window. 


“How greedy of you,” said Mrs. 
Sheep. 

“That is not a good plan,”’ mewed 
Black Cat. 

Mrs. Hen cackled, “Tut-tut-tut,” 
and even Arabelle and Clarabelle 
stopped giggling and looked reproy- 
ingly at Mr. Pig, for having such a 
grabby idea. 

Three-Ducks were down the road 
a way, out for a walk to Blue Pond. 
Mrs. Hen called to them; ‘‘Come 
here a moment, and help settle a 
fuss. We don’t know what to do!” 

When they heard about it all they 
craned their necks this way and 
that. Then they quacked, “The 
only thing we can think of is for Mrs. 
Goose to throw away the shoes. Put 
them into a bag, and we will take 
them along with us and drown them 
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in Blue Pond .. . that will get rid of 
them. 

Everyone said at once that this 
was a bad idea, and very wasteful; 
so Three-Ducks waddled 
shaking their tails and quacking all 


away, 


together. 

Now Mrs. Squirrel had been 
watching all the excitement from her 
little front window. She got very 
tired, sometimes, of all Mrs. Goose’s 
troubles; she wanted to turn her 
back to them. But today she was 
curious... What on earth was Mrs. 
Goose doing on her porch step, with 
all her shoes around her, and friends 
arriving? Why all this head-shaking 
and chattering? 

She skittered over to see. 

But Mrs. Goose was so tired of ex* 
plaining by this time that she just 
sat there, with her eyes shut. So 
Mrs. Hen had to tell Mrs. Squirrel 
the whole story. She talked a long 
She even told what Mr. Pig 


and Three-Ducks had said. 


time. 


Mrs. Squirrel agreed with her 
friends about dumping the shoes into 


Blue Pond. “That is an awful idea, 


Jiny, would you like to 
help me make some Easter _bas- 
kets?” Tommy asked his brother 
one night after school. 

“What are you going to make 
them for? We have plenty of 
baskets.” 

“In our grade so many children 
have the measles. I volunteered to 
make some baskets for these chil- 
dren so they will also have a basket 
for our Easter party.”’ 

“Can't they make their own 
baskets when they come back?” 

“Some can if they come back 
soon, but others will not be back 
until the day of the party and then 
it is too late.” 

“Oh, but what about the children 
who are sick when you have the 
party?” 


she said. “But what Mr. Pig sug- 
gested gives me an idea!” 
“What — you don’t think that 


Mrs. Goose should make a lot of 


jelly, and give it to him, do you?” 


asked Mrs. Hen. 
“No; but listen. 
things - 


If the other 
— the pans, and the books, 
and the shoes, are all put back into 
their right places, that will leave the 
jelly jars free. They will be where 
they started — on tiie kitchen table. 
But Mrs. Goose doesn’t want them 
in the way; so why, Mrs. Goose 
dear, don’t you give them back to 
Mr. Gobbler at the General Grocery 
Store? So he could have more home- 
made jelly put into them — and sell 
them again?” 

“But the little jars are so cute...” 
said Mrs. Goose. 

Mrs. Squirrel didn’t know what to 
say, at that. But Black Cat did. 
“You could buy the jars back again, 
one by one, all full of jelly,” he told 
Mrs. Goose. 

She liked that idea; and jumped 
right up. “I’m going to do it!” she 
said. 


sy the time things were in their 


‘Tommy Makes Easter Baskets 


YVONNE ALTMANN, Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


thought of that, too. Wouldn't 
you like to help me deliver them? 
We could use my wagon.” 

“You mean we would take them 
to the children who have measles?” 

“I don’t want to get the measles.” 

“We won't give them to the chil- 
dren. We will put them on the door 
step, ring the bell and from the 
main sidewalk we will tell the person 
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places again she was so tired that she 
decided to take a nap; and when she 
woke up a big round moon was shin- 
ing. It was late at night, and she 
knew the Grocery would be closed; 
but that didn’t stop her from carry- 
ing out her plan. She plopped, jars 
and all, down Animaltown Avenue, 
and stood under Mr. Gobbler’s 
window, calling, and clinking the 
jars. When he finally understood 
that it was Mrs. Goose out there, 
and that she had a present for him, 
he opened the Grocery door and 
took the jars in. He said, “Thank 
you,” too, very nicely, even though 
he was a bit annoyed at being waked 
up like that. 

“But what,” Mrs. Sheep asked 
Mrs. Squirrel the next day, “is Mrs. 
Goose going to do when the jars 
collect again? If she keeps on buying 
jelly they'll soon be all over the 
kitchen table, just the way they were 
before, and that’s what.” 

“That time is a long way off,” 
Mrs. Squirrel told her, shaking her 
tail. “We'll 


when we come to it!”’ 


cross that branch 


from that distance whom they are 
for.” 
“That should work all right.” 

“TI am going to make the baskets 
now. Are you going to help?” 

“Fine. We'll work on the dining 
room table. Miss Henderson gave 
me this yellow paper. You see it is 
cut in squares. Now all we have to 
do is cut in the two sides, fold, paste 
and add a handle.” 

“Couldn't we trim the baskets 
some way?” 

“That's a good idea. What could 
we do that would be simple?” 

“In kindergarten we are coloring 
Easter eggs on our baskets.” 

“Let’s do the same thing.” 
get my crayons.” 
“Bring a scissor too.” 
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“OK 
The brothers worked all evening 
on the baskets — that is, until 


bedtime. Mrs. McMahon let Jimmy 
stay up fifteen minutes past his bed- 
time so he could finish the basket 
he was making. By the time Tommy 
went to bed, the baskets were all 
done. 

The next morning the first thing 
that Tommy said to his brother 
was, “The baskets are done.” 

“Let me see them.” 

“They are on the dining room 
table.”’ 

“The baskets aren’t done.” 


One FINE spring day in Barn- 
yard town a knock came on the door 
of Grandma Goose’s house. Thought 
she, ‘Right when I’m busy cleaning 
— now whoever can it be?” 

When she opened up the door who 
should be standing there, with eyes 
tear-filled and a worried look, but 
little Pinkie Hare. ‘“‘Oh, grandma, 
such an awful thing, my Tommy’s 
strayed away and I can’t find him 
any place, though I’ve looked ’most 
all day.” 

“Tut, tut now, child,” said Grand- 
ma Goose, “‘just let me think what’s 
best. Meanwhile, you just sit down 
right here and get a bit of rest.” 

Poor Pinkie wiped her little nose 
and waited anxiously, while Grand- 
ma Goose with many frowns was 
thinking carefully. 

Said grandma, “I shall ring the 
bell that calls the folks, you see. 
Because I’m sure they all will think 
this an emergency.” 

So when the folks in Barnyard 
town had rallied quickly round; 
they all agreed that Tommy Hare 
most surely should be found. 

Now Grandma said to Dapple 
Gray, “Your legs are big and strong; 
so you go down the road to town. 
That may be where he’s gone.” 

Just then old Grandpa Turtle 
came (he was so very slow), and 


“What do you mean?” 

(Class, what do you think Jimmy 
meant?) 

“You haven’t any grass in them.” 

“Oh, that’s right. Well, tonight 
I'll bring some green paper home 
from school and we can cut some.” 

That night the brothers really did 
finish the baskets. The next morn- 
ing Tommy took them to school in 
his wagon. Miss Henderson was 
very pleased with them. She put 
the baskets with the other ones that 
the children had made in school. The 
night before the Easter party, 
the Easter Bunny filled them 
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with candy and cookies. The aft- 
ernoon after the Easter party, and 
when school was out, Tommy put 
the remaining baskets in his wagon. 
He and his brother delivered them 
to the sick children. On Easter Sun- 
day Tommy and Jimmy felt even 
happier than usual. Do you suppose 
it was because of the kind deed they 
had done? 

(The class might like to make bas- 
kets for the children who are not in 
school. You may have some volun- 
teers to deliver the baskets just as 
Tommy and Jimmy did.) 


When Tommy Hare Was Lost 


SHEILA STINSON 


asked them what had happened and 
where they meant to go? 

Of course he asked if he could help 
and though the case was grave, the 
others couldn’t help but laugh; he 
talked so very brave. 

Then how they scurried back and 
forth and called for Tommy Hare. 

They searched the fields of Farm- 
er Brown, but couldn’t find him 
there. 

They looked beneath the big red 


The Wind 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


I love the wind. 
It makes me run. 
I think that it 
Is lots of fun. 


It pushes me 

Right down the street, 
As if I had skates 

On my feet. 


It blows my hat 
Right off my head, 
And makes my cheeks 
And nose get red. 


It. teases me 

And _ says ‘‘Whoo-oo.” 
I think the wind 

Is fun. don’t you? 


barn and even down the well, as 
Auntie Duck said solemnly, “Most 
anyone can tell, he’s in the very 
hardest place to find, so we must 
look in every little cranny and every 
little nook. 

Dog Tray ran ’til his tongue hung 
out and white cow lost her cud, and 
Nancy Mouse searched by the 
creek and got stuck in the mud. 

Poor Mister Cotton Ear was sad 
and Pinkie Hare (his wife) said 
she’d never been so worried before 
in all her life. 


The day went on, the sun went 
down, and it was twilight then. The 
folks were getting tired and cross, 
even sweet Missis Hen. 


At last they all sat down to hold a 
consultation when who should come 
walking up the lane? 

You'll have to guess again. 


Old Grandpa Turtle, proud as 
punch, and little Tommy Hare. 
Gramp found him hiding in a log 
because he’d had a scare 


How they sang and laughed and 
chattered, and danced upon their 
toes. Small Pinkie was so happy she 
kissed Grandpa on the nose. 


They thanked the good folks one 
and all, and hopping off they said 
they were so tired they thought that 
they would hurry right to bed. 
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Dickie and Mugsy, the little 
Scotty dog, were always glad when 
it was warm enough in the spring to 
visit Grandmother and Grandfather 
on the farm. 

There were so many fine new 
things to see. New baby chicks, 
baby ducks, baby Jambs, and this 
year a new baby calf for Bossy the 
cow. 

Of course, Dickie and Mugsy 
wanted to wait for it to be warm 
enough to wade in the brook. Final- 
ly the day came when the weather 
was just right for all these things. 

Grandfather had come into town 
early in the morning to buy gro- 
ceries, so he came for Dickie and 
Mugsy, too. Mother had packed 
Dickie’s clothes, mostly overalls 
and sun suits, and everything was 
ready. 

Mugsy was so excited he ran 
around in circles and rushed to the 
door barking every time a car 
passed. 

Dickie told 
“Don’t make so much 


Dickie 


“Keep still, Mugsy,” 
his little dog. 
noise, we'll be going soon.’ 
was quite anxious himself. 

When Grandfather came and 
opened the door to his car Mugsy 
was the first one in. Dickie laughed 
and said, “Mugsy, you know you 
are going to have fun on the farm 
chasing things, don’t you>” Mugsy 
barked and wagged his tail. 

It was not long before they 
reached Grandmother’s and there 
she was waiting on the steps with a 
kiss for Dickie and a pat on the head 
for Mugsy. 

“T declare,” she said, “I’m glad to 
see you and Mugsy, Dickie. I really 
need your help. There is so much to 
do this spring it seems I never get 
through.” 

“I’m glad, too, Grandmother.” 
Dickie’s eyes were shining. “Just 
tell us what to do, and we'll do it.” 

“Well, Dickie, right now I want 
Mugsy to chase the big gander out 
of the barn yard. After he is out you 
can feed the chickens in there for 


” 


me. 
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Dickie and Mugsy on the Farm 


ETHEL J. ELDRIDGE 


Dickie took Mugsy to the barn 
yard and explained to him what he 
was to do. The little black dog 
wiggled all over. He’d done jobs 
like that before, and he loved it. 
Dickie, too, knew it would be fun to 
feed the chickens, it always was. 

When Dickie and Mugsy finished 
their chores Grandmother said, with 
a troubled frown, “There is one big 
thing | wonder if you two can do for 
me)” 

“Of course, Grandmother, we can. 
We will do it right now,” Dickie 
promised. 

“Be careful, Dickie, because it 
might not be easy,” 
laughed. 


Grandmother 
“I had to put some duck 
eggs under the old speckled hen. She 
hatched them three days ago, and 
that family have acted queerly ever 
since they came off the nest.” 

“What’s the matter with them, 
Grandmother?” Dickie asked eager 
ly. 

“IT just don’t know,” Grand 
mother was puzzled. “I’ve had 
hens hatch goslings before, but 
they never acted like these. They’ve 
been gone out of the barn yard all 


morning, and I haven't time to 


hunt them.’ 

“Mugsy and I will find them, 
Grandmother. Don’t you worry.” 
Dickie made another promise. 


“All right, Dickie, you and Mug- 
sy start searching, but don’t go 


outside the fence at the far pasture,” 
Grandmother told them. 


Dickie whistled, and Mugsy 
barked as the two of them started 
out gaily to find the run-aways. 

They looked first all through the 
barn itself. No gosling family. 

Then they searched everywhere 
about the house yard, and_ big 
vegetable garden. No gosling fam- 
ily. 

Where could they be? 

Mugsy looked at Dickie, and 
Dickie looked at Mugsy. ‘Well, 
Mugsy, let’s hunt in the flower 
garden.” They did — but no gosling 
family. 

“Now, Mugsy, suppose we follow 
the fence and search in the bushes 
that grow along it.”” Mugsy wagged 
his tail to show he was willing, but 
it was a tired little wag, and Dickie’s 
legs did not move as fast now. 

“We can’t give up, Mugsy,” 
Dickie said, ‘“‘we promised to find 


that old hen and her baby ducks, 
but where are they?” 

When Dickie and Mugsy were 
looking in the bushes by the fence 
at the back of the orchard Dickie 
gave a shout. 
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“Oh! Look, Mugsy, look!” he 
called, “Come on, run fast!” 

Tired though they were, the little 
boy and the small black dog raced to 
the brook that ran through the 
orchard. 

There they saw six yellow fluffy 
tiny goslings splashing about and 
having a grand time in water. 

The old speckled hen stood on 
the edge of the brook clucking and 
calling to her brood, but they paid 
no attention to her. ‘The poor 
mother hen was frantic with worry. 


“Never mind, Mrs. Hen, we'll 
get your babies for you,” Dickie 
told her. 

Dickie was barefooted so he and 
Mugsy waded into the brook and 
drove the baby ducks back to the 
frightened mother on the bank. 

There was such a great noise with 
the hen clacking, Mugsy barking, 
and the goslings quacking, that 
Grandmother heard it at the house. 
She came hurrying through the 
orchard to see what was the matter. 

“Well! Well! | might have known 


The Buried T 


of the Black Hills 


(A True Story) 
MAYWILL DUDLEY SLOAN 


F Cloud knows it is true 
— because, you see, Sitting Bull 
said so — and Sitting Bull was 
brave and wise! 

This is the amazing story about 
buried treasure of long ago. Some- 
where on the Western Slope of the 
Black Hills of Montana is this 
Strangest of buried treasures, and if 
it is ever discovered by anyone 
seeking the relics of early American 
History, it will be priceless! Hidden 
deep in the soil is the queerest of all 
necklaces — a necklace of watches! 


Its story has been a closely guarded 
secret, known only to a few old 
Indians, ever since it was fashioned 
by the light of an Indian campfire, 
and if questioned about the legend 
of the buried necklace, an aged 
Indian will puff slowly on his pipe, 
look sternly toward the mountains, 
and say — 

“Evil Spirit there, no diggum up! 
Heap big trouble!’ And there you 
would be, his few words making you 
more curious than ever to find the 
necklace -- and take a chance on 
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this is where they would be! Thank 
you, Mugsy and Dickie. If you 
help me drive them back to the 
barn yard, I'll fix you both an espe 


cially good supper.” Grandmoth- 


er’s voice was pleased and kind. 


It was no trouble to drive the 
family back but Mugsy did the 
most, running around and barking. 

Grandmother kept her promise 
about the two especially good sup- 
pers. 


disturbing the Evil Spirit! 

How do we know about the buried 
treasure at all? And is it frue or just 
a legend told around Indian camp- 
fires, and later beside covered wag- 
ons in the starlit prairies. One of 
those delightful mysteries which 
make us want to take a spade and 
start digging. Well, according to 
Flying Cloud, at present a leader of 
the Sioux Indians, who has ex- 
changed his bow and arrow for a 
camera and is working in the moving 
picture industry, it is true, because 
Sitting Bull said so, and Sitting Bull 
told only the truth! 

This is Sitting Bull’s story:—- 

The last Indian had just ridden 
back to the encampment, after the 
terrible massacre of the Little Big 
Horn. Behind, lay General Custer 
and his brave men, slain by the 
savages, their bodies looted by the 
Red Men. ‘Tall plumes of smoke 
from the camp fires reached toward 
the darkening sky and the squaws 
stirred steaming pots of food or sat 
before the teepees weaving bright 
blankets or painting decorations on 
crude pottery. The braves, with 
faces painted, and the Chiefs with 
enormous headdresses of feathers, 
had spread the loot taken from the 
white men, before them on the 
ground. The firelight shone on the 
watches taken from the soldiers of 
the seventh Cavalry, even the 
watch said to belong to General 
Custer himself. One tall Indian 
Chief stooped and gathered up the 
timepieces and took them to his 
squaw as a gift. 

“You stringem,” he said, and the 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Pronghorn of the Purple Sage 


Proncuorn sniffed the pur- 
ple sage, which stretched for level 
Montana miles around him. He 
pricked up his ears and listened. 
For he was doing sentry duty this 
morning, and he watched for danger 
to his family. 

A loud buzzing sound came from 
behind the mountains on the far 
horizon. The sound came from high 
above, but it was too noisy for an 
eagle. Something told him, “Dan- 
ger!” His skin tightened till every 
hair stood on end and pricked. He 
must warn the herd. The sound of 
a plane always alerted him, for it 
was no sound he could understand. 
And he, as herd leader, must think 
of the tiny kids who could not run as 
their mothers could. 

The buzzing sound grew louder. 
Then over the rim of the mountains, 
something larger than an _ eagle 
came flying. A something that 
gleamed silver against the deep blue 
of the sky! 

When Pronghorn’s skin tightened, 
it always raised the two rosettes — 
patches of white hair — on his but- 
tocks. It made them gleam in the 
sunshine. ‘These rosettes shone al- 
most like the mirrors people use to 
signal with. Pronghorn and all his 
tribe had these shining signal de- 
vices. In the clear, dry air of the 
plains country, the signals could be 
seen for two miles. 

The five young bucks far down the 
coulee saw the danger signal. They 
too tightened their muscles till their 
rosettes rose, flashing white. And the 
two mothers of twin kids saw the 
danger signals. They too alerted, 
their white hairs rising. And the 
tiny kids, watching their mothers, 
felt their skin prick. till even their 
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tiny white rosettes shone in the sun- 
shine. 

At the same time they all gave off 
the odor of fright, which would have 
warned the herd even in black night. 

Luckily, the kids had grown 
strong enough to follow their moth- 
ers on their lean long legs. For now 
the entire herd raced to join their 
leader. 

Smaller than deer, these black and 
white and brown antelope-goats 
could run almost a mile a minute 
when they had to. Their feet were 


slim, two-toed hoofs, with only a dew 
claw where other animals had a 
third toe. And when they came to a 
dry creek bed, they simply sailed 
across it in one long leap. They 
could have out-run a race horse, at 
least for a short time. 

At last Pronghorn had his herd 
together, the mothers armed with 
horns like his, but smaller. Now he 
could see that the silver plane was 
coming straight at them. His heart 
pounded with fear. 

Galloping ahead of it, he turned 
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to stare again. And the herd gal- 
loped after him, then turned as he 
did. Yes, the noisy small silver 
plane really was zooming straight at 
them. What could it mean? 

Though Pronghorn didn’t know 
it, he and his herd were rare ani- 
mals. They had been in North 
America for millions of years. (The 
deer were only immigrants). But 
men had hunted them without 
mercy. Ranchers had put up barbed 
wire fences to keep their cattle in. 
And the fences had also kept the 
pronghorns out — or they were 
meant to. It kept them from the 
plains where the best feed grew. 

When starvation faced them, wise 
leaders like Pronghorn led them up 
into the high mountains, when 
spring came. Here the grasses grew 
green to the edge of the melting 
snow banks. But when summer was 
over, and more snow fell, they had 
to paw the snow from their food 
plants. At last when the snow 
banked too deep for that, he had to 
lead them back to the plains. 

Here, though the winds blew cold, 
they grew coarse hair that kept them 
warm. But the good feed was gone. 
They had to wander miles just to 
find a few mouthfuls. And they 
were starving. 

They had faced other dangers. 
They never shed their hollow horns. 
They only shed the outer sheaths 


before the new sheaths came in. 
That way, they were different from 
the deer and the elk and the moose. 
With their sharp horns, the mothers 
could fight off the coyotes that came 
too near their kids. And a law had 
been made to protect them from 
greedy hunters. But how could they 
fight the danger of starving? 

What they did not know was that 
last week, before the herd came this 
way, men had built two long fences 
that led to the point of a V. And the 
V was the door of a corral trap. This 
corral was only made of cord netting 
hung on wire cables, and the men 
themselves were going to be the 
fence posts —- when the time came. 
Forest Rangers and their helpers, 
men of the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, the conservation people, these 
were. And they were going to trap 
the pronghorn herd. 

Now the silver plane swooped low. 
Pronghorn snorted to his herd to 
keep close, and his curved horns with 
their sharp prongs were ready for a 
fight. But first he circled them to 
make sure they stayed together. For 
a heartbeat they stood bunched. 

The plane dipped to within ten 
feet of the ground. — It was too 
much. The big buck turned and 
ran, his herd after him. But when 
he turned east, the plane turned 
east after him. And when he turned 
west, the plane began closing in on 
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him. He turned north, but suddenly 
a man in the plane dropped a paper 
bag of white stuff that puffed up- 
ward from the ground. Pronghorn 
snorted, blew, and peered at the 
strange sight, then turned again, and 
the plane after him. And now the 
plane sounded a shrill siren. 

Pronghorn turned south, too 
frightened to mind that the long 
wings of the fence met him there. 
Running, breathless, down the V, 
he pressed through the door of the 
corral trap, and his herd after him. 

Men waiting behind the = sage 
bushes, men who were the living 
fence posts, rose and ran with their 
rope fence. Now they had cut off his 
escape. Though Pronghorn milled 
about, he was caught, and his herd 
with him. 

Then came the strangest thing! 
Men with kind voices herded them 
into a big truck. The truck’s sides 
were padded, and its floor was pad- 
ded with hay. Pronghorn nosed at 
the hay with his black muzzle. Why, 
it tasted good! And after a truck 
ride of 150 miles, the men with kind 
big voices let them all out of the 
truck. 

And there they were, free! And 
the plains for miles around shone 
green and brown with good pasture 
plants. -- The conservation people 
had “transplanted” the pronghorn 


herd. 


Among the “Red-Wings’” 


LILLIAN S. GRAHAM and MARJORIE WACKERBARTH 


CW HERE you going, Bob?” 
Jack called to his neighbor as he 
balanced himself on the porch rail- 
ing. 

‘Down to the marshes to see if 
the red-winged blackbirds are back. 
Want to go ’long?” 

“Sure do.” Jack jumped off the 
porch not bothering with the steps. 
“T’ve got a swell new slingshot, that 
ought to put a little zip in those 
birds.” 


“That slingshot stuff’s out, if 


you’re going with me,” said Bob. 


“I’m going to see if I can get some 
closeups of the birds with my new 
camera. That kind of hunting is 
lots more fun. You learn a lot, too, 
about the birds.” 

“Oh, okay.” said Jack, and he 
tossed his slingshot back on_ his 
porch. “Let’s go.” 

The boys walked along the coun- 
try road until they reached a 
swampy spot filled with cattail 
reeds, then they left the roadside 


and keeping to a higher bit of 


ground worked their way into the 


swamp. 

“Go as quietly as you can,” whis- 
pered Bob. “We don’t want to scare 
them all away.” 

Scattered throughout the marshy 
spot were many of the birds. Their 
glossy black coats with the bright 
scarlet, gold-edged patches on the 
shoulders gleamed in the sunlight. 
Their clear calls rang out over the 
marshes. 

“There’s a lot of them.” Jack 
squatted on the grassy knoll beside 


Bob. 
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“There'll be more later.” Bob 
was busy putting a film into his 
camera. “The red-winged black- 
birds come in three bunches. Some- 
times there are two weeks between 
the arrivals of the various groups. 
There are thirty to three 
hundred birds in each flock, and 
they follow a very definite plan.” 

“What do you mean, ‘definite 
plan,’ ” asked Jack. 

“Well, the older males come first. 
That’s what this group is here. Each 
one picks out what looks to him to 
be a good spot for his new home 
and it’s usually in a cattail swamp. 
He stakes claim and defends it 
against all comers. If a later arrival 
tries to impose, there’s a noisy 
squabble.” 

“I didn’t know birds knew that 
much.” Jack looked again at the 
gay birds. 

“They’re smart all right,” said 
Bob. “The females come in the 
second group and then the young 
males arrive.” 

“Look,” Jack pulled at Bob’s 
sleeve. ‘““There’s another kind of 
bird here.” 

“Where?” Bob raised upon his 
knees for a better look. 

“There. See that brown bird. 
Looks something like a sparrow, 
only it’s bigger.” 

“Oh boy!” whispered Bob. 
“That's the female of the species. 
You're a good birder. People don’t 
often notice the female because 
with its brown coat it’s hard to see 
among the cattails and reeds. If the 
females have arrived, maybe we 
could find one of their nests.” 
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“Where are they?” asked Jack. 
“There aren’t any trees here.” 

“The red-winged blackbirds build 
their nests of rushes and fasten 
them to the weeds about three feet 
above the surface of the marsh 
water. This makes the nest safe 
from enemies on land and it is even 
difficult to reach from the water. 
The nest is shaded during the hot 
summer days by the tall weeds. Let’s 
roll up our trousers and wade out.” 

Bob slung his camera over his 
shoulder and the boys started out 
into the water. The startled birds 
flew up from the rushes and circled 
noisily overhead. The boys kept a 
sharp lookout and finally spotted 
one of the nests with the brown 
mother bird sitting on it. The boys 
stood quite still until the fright- 
ened birds quieted down, then Bob 
snapped a picture of the nest. 

As the boys turned back to higher 
ground the birds again became 
quite excited. “Boy,” said Bob. 
“T hope that picture turns out good. 
It isn’t often one gets a chance to 
take a picture of a_ red-winged 
blackbird’s nest.” 

“‘How many eggs do you suppose 
she has in the nest?”’ Jack was get- 
ting very interested. 

“Usually there are from three to 
five eggs. The eggs hatch out in 
from ten to fourteen days. It’d be 
fun to come back here in a couple 
of weeks and see the parents feed 
their babies. We might even get a 
picture of the young ones in the 
nest. If we don’t have too much rain 
we can still wade out to that nest.” 

“What do these birds eat — bugs 


The Apple Tree 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


The petals fall 
Without a sound, 
And lie like snowflakes 


or seeds?”’ Jack was busy wiping his 
feet on the grass. 

“Both,” answered Bob. “About 
three-fourths of their food is weed 
seeds and the rest insects. Some 
people complain that the red-winged 
blackbirds are a nuisance because 
they eat freshly planted seed and 
young corn, but they really benefit 
the farmer by eating large numbers 
of grasshoppers and weevils that 
would destroy the crops. When the 
nights get cold the hosts of insects 
in the fields and swamps die and the 
food supply of the red wings be- 
comes scarce. That’s the signal for 
the birds to gather for their south- 
ward flight. They go south in one 
large bunch.” 

“Where do they spend the win- 
ter?” 

“Southern part of the United 
States. Be quiet a bit. I want to see 
if I can snap a picture of that glossy 
fellow on the reed over there.”” Bob 
inched along until he was close 
enough for a picture and then quick- 
ly snapped it. 

“Did you get a good one?” 

“Hope so,” answered Bob. “If I 
did they’ll look swell in my album of 
bird photos. It’s getting late. Maybe 
we better be starting back.” Bob 
glanced at the high sun. ‘Besides, 
my stomach feelslikeit’stime to eat.” 

As the boys hiked toward home, 
Jack was quite thoughtful. “I don’t 
wonder you’d rather hunt with your 
camera than a slingshot. You have 
something when you're done.” 

“You're right,” said Bob. “Be- 


sides, the camera doesn’t hurt the 
birds.” 
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A Good Fisherman 


CLARE WHITNEY 


Mr. BELTED Kingfisher is 
quite a gentleman in most ways. He 
is very careful about his dress. He 
wears a grayish blue suit with a 
white shirt and collar, and a blue- 
gray scarf to match his suit. But he 
always goes around with his hair 
mussed. You’d think Mrs. King- 
fisher would make him do some- 
thing about it. He is a good husband 
and father. He brings home fish for 
the children. He is neat around the 
house, keeping the fish bones pol- 
ished and in order, but his head 
looks as though he can’t find the 
comb. 

Of course Mrs. Kingfisher doesn’t 
look as though she just came from 
the hairdresser, either. Her hair is 
wild and mussed like her husband’s. 
In fact, she looks very much like 


him, only instead of the 


white 
shirt, she wears a brown. blouse. 
They both are proud of their bright 
eyes, and wear white beauty spots 
right in front of them. 

The other birds think the King- 
fishers are queer. They don’t live on 


flies and beetles and worms and 
berries like other birds do. They 
must have fish. Mr. Kingfisher sits 
on a branch above the creek or lake 
— not lazily like most fishermen, 
but very keen and alert — and 
watches for a movement in the wa- 
ter below. He doesn’t have any 
hook and line, or bait. The instant 
he spies a fish out for his morning 
swim, he darts down and dives into 


the water head first. He comes up, 
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wet and mussed, with a wriggling 
fish in his beak. That’s the reason 
his hair always looks so funny. If he 
stopped to comb it, the fish would 
drop back. 

If it is a little fish, he will swallow 
it right down, head first. He is al- 
ways careful to swallow it head first, 
ever since that day when he was 
very young and caught his first fish. 
He was so excited, and so afraid the 
fish might get away, that he swal- 
lowed it down as fast as he could 
without taking the trouble to see 
which end was up. The scales 
scratched his throat and the fins 
tickled his windpipe, till he coughed 
himself sick. Never again! 

Sometimes Mr. Kingfisher catch- 
es a big fish. When this happens, 
he bangs the fish against the limb of 
a tree till it is quite dead and help- 
less. Then he takes it home to Mrs. 
Kingfisher and the children. 

You'd think, since Mr. Kingfish- 
er does most of the fishing, that Mrs. 
Kingfisher would prepare the fish 
for dinner, taking off the scales and 
fins, removing the bones, making a 
nice fillet. But she knows a better 
way. Everyone eats the fish as is, 
and each little inside prepares its 
own fillet. After the edible part of 
the fish has been digested, each 
Kingfisher gulps up a neat ball of 
garbage. This procedure has two 
advantages: it solves the servant 
problem; and there is no possibility 
of waste. Mrs. Kingfisher doesn’t 
have to nag the children about 
leaving things on their plates, or 
about not eating their crusts and 
scales. They all belong to the 
“clean plate club.” 


Although the Kingfishers hunt 
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from a tree, they do not make their 
homes in the trees. That’s another 
reason the other birds think they 
are queer. They dig tunnels in the 
bank two or three feet long, and 
line the end of the tunnels with 
nice, white fish bones. This is their 
Most birds would find it 
difficult to dig a tunnel with their 
feet -— their toes are spread so far 


home. 


apart that all they can do is to make 
scratches in the dirt. The King- 


A TWO-INCH snow storm of 
early April had left the old pasture 
land like a great white tablet, where 
all sorts of tales were written by the 
little wild folk of the woods, who had 
ventured out of their bedrooms un- 
der tree-roots or fallen logs. 

3eyond the brook, near the spruce 
erove, was a straight line of big 
tracks, which looked as if the Nature 
Man had been walking over the 
surface with his bare feet. 

This line of tracks led to a dark 
cave under a big pile of fallen trees. 
On they went through the small 
opening and disappeared in the dark- 
ness beyond. In this place, safe 
from snow and wind, lived a mother 
bear and her two cubs. Although 
these two babies were two months 
old, they were no larger than good- 
sized rabbits. 

Days passed and the snow melted 
away. April passed and May was 
ushered in with chilly days and 
pink sunsets and blue skies. Spring 
flowers were pushing their way up 
through the brown mold. 

Strange as it may seem, one of the 
cubs in the cave was brown and one 
was black. They were cute, playful 
little fellows, and often spent hours 
playing with each other or rolling 
about outside the 
They were always hungry. In spite 
of the cuffs which Mother Bruin 
gave him, the black cub seemed to 
get most of the dinner; so, of course 
he was soon larger and stronger than 
his brown brother. 


cave-opening. 
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fishers tried putting two toes to- 
gether, making a little shovel. Now 
the toes have grown together, so 
that each Kingfisher has his own two 
shovels. 

If you think Mr. Kingfisher is 
funny, you just ought to see Little 
Boy Kingfisher! He is mussed all 
over. He wears a little jacket or 
sheath over each quill, making him 


look like a porcupine. When he 


The Tale of Little Black Cub 


B. F. BISHOP 


One day Mother Bruin started 
out to find some lily bulbs for her 
Little Black Cub watched 
her as she started down the path and 
decided to follow her. What fun it 
was! The path felt cool to his little 
feet. Suddenly he stopped. Direct- 
ly in front of him, not two rods dis- 
tant, stood the Nature Man. 
don’t know which one, the man or 
the cub, was the most surprised, 

The next moment the cub was 
yowling with fright. In an instant 


supper. 


srows up, he throws off these jack- 
ets. He likes to fish, too, but he 
doesn’t know how. It takes him 
several weeks to learn. He gets 
awfully mad sometimes, when he 
chases a fish under the water, and 


the fish gets away. Everybody 
laughs at him. He keeps on trying, 
and finally he learns how to pounce 
down on the fish from above, th: 


way his father does. 


the Nature Man heard the sound olf 
thrashing brush, and turning, saw 
the mother bear, with spine arching 
like an angry cat, running in his di- 
rection. The Black Cub saw her too, 
and ran toward her. 

A fir tree grew near the path, and, 
right then and there, Little Black 
Cub got his first lesson in tree- 
climbing. Standing near him, the 
mother made him climb the tree. 
cuffing him and growling at him 
when he tried to back down. 
he was safe on one of the lower 
limbs. Mother Bruin was now ready 
to settle with the Nature Man, but, 
during the tree-climbing lesson, Mr. 
Nature Man had thought it wise to 
disappear. 

June came and now the mother 
bear began teaching her young ones 
all the bear tricks she knew. First 
they must learn to eat lily bulbs. 
They decided that they did not like 
them. But after receiving several 
cuffs, and, in the meantime, re- 
ceiving no milk to drink, they de- 
cided to try some. After that they 
learned to eat roots, tender grass 
shoots, the bark and twigs of young 
trees, and many kinds of insects. 
Ants, honey, and berries made a 
wonderful meal when one could find 
them. 

It was a sunny day in late October 
when each of the bear family de- 
cided to go his own way. Black Cub 
felt perfectly sure that he could 
now take care of himself. 

Each day he had been wandering 
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farther and farther from his mother, 
and then, one night, he did not re- 
turn. 

November came. On the edge of 
the forest a big spruce had blown 
over and its long roots extended into 
the air. Black Cub dug the dirt 
from under the roots and lined the 
hole with leaves. This, he decided, 
would be his home. Nothing could 
harm him here. 

Every day he found plenty of nuts 
under the beeches on the hillside 
He never went hungry nor cold. 

One chilly autumn day a terrible 
noise woke him from a nap. He 
trembled with fear as again he heard 
the roar of a gun near the old spruce. 

Hardly knowing what he did, 
Black Cub rushed from his cave 
home, and raced off through the 
woods to the protection of the thick 


spruces. 

Behind him the gun roared time 
and again as the surprised and ex- 
cited hunter watched Black Cub 
disappear into the thick cover of 
green branches. 

Shivering with dread, Black Cub 
ran on. Never before had he heard a 
gun so near. Would the man follow 
him? Of course he would. Black 
Cub knew there was nodoubt of that. 

Running, as only bears can run, 
he wound in and out among the 
thick spruces. At last, when he 
could no longer hear the roar of the 
gun nor the crashing of brush, he 
stopped. And there before him was 
a rock-bound cave. Around it grew 
small spruces which almost hid its 
entrance. 

Very cautiously Black Cub 
smelled and smelled the air around. 
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No fresh odor came to his nostrils. 
Finally he crept to the opening and 
after a moment, walked into the 
cave. 

Animal-like, he soon forgot the 
hunter and his gun. Sunlight 
streamed into the little cave home 
revealing a bed of last year’s leaves. 
Rocks surrounded the home — rocks 
that were almost covered with vines 
and fallen leaves. 
his new home. 

Autumn passed and in its place 
came the deep snow and cold winds 
of winter. No longer was Black Cub 
a baby bear, but a full-grown one. 
His black coat was long and warm. 
Through the long winter days when 
the cold winds blew from the north 
and snow covered everything, he 
slept, warm and sung, in his cozy 
cave home. 


So this became 


The March of the Lemmings 


Tuere they go, hundreds and 
hundreds of them, marching in 
straight lines for some distant point 
— little mouse-like animals with 
stubby tails. On and on they march, 
through gardens, through piles of 
hay, through corn-stacks; through 
villages and over mountains, in that 
same straight path. Some fall into 
wells or ponds. Many are eaten by 
birds and animals. Others die of in- 
jury or disease, or starvation. 

And still the hundreds and hun- 
dreds of Jemmings march on, until 
finally there is nothing ahead but 
the sea. Into the water they plunge 
and swim for their goal. It is said 
that they swim far out to sea, and 


I like to hear the April rain 
A-coming gently down. 

It falls so very slowly that 
It scarcely makes a sound. 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 


there, miles out in the ocean, swim 
around and around in a circle until 
they drown. Are they looking, per- 
haps, for an island that is no longer 
there? 

Would you like to know what 
started this march? 

These European lemmings lived in 
burrows, sitting quietly near their 
homes most of the day, feeding by 
night on the buds of dwarf trees, or 
on roots and grasses and reindeer 


moss. ‘There was plenty of food. 
There were lots of baby lemmings 
that grew and squealed and grunted 
and fought enemies and had fam- 


ilies of their own, until finally there 


April Rain 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


But if [ listen very hard 


I hear a jolly tune; 


Though sometimes it’s a lullaby 


The friendly raindrops croon. 


were too many lemmings — millions 
too many. 

Perhaps food grew scarce, and the 
little animals had visions of some 
wonderful land with enough to eat 
for all. Perhaps they heard the 
tunes of some invisible Pied Piper. 
No one knows just why they go. 
But the march starts, and ends in 
death for all the tiny travelers. 

And back at home the few lem- 
mings left behind start raising a 
new crop of lemmings whose off- 
spring some day will take that fatal 
march, 

It seems too bad. but if they 
didn’t there wouldn’t be much left 
to eat in Europel 


Their lullabies all soothe me so 
My eyelids quickly close 

And in a twinkling I’m asleep, 
Where journeying, no one knows. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Question: Can you please help me on the sub- 
ject of spelling — both in a general and in a 
specific way. My children have little idea as to 
phonetic elements in spelling and no good 
study habits. 


Answer: The parent has been very interested in the 
practical methods used these days for the teaching of 
spelling. Many a parent recalls the spelling of the old 
days when the teaching process consisted primarily in 
the assignment “of the next ten words.” These words 
were then to be studied by the pupils, presupposing 
that each child had the necessary skills and discernment 
for a successful working out of his own method of 
attack. 


In most cases this method meant a mere copying and 
recopying of one word after the other, without thought 
as to which word needed the most study, without 
thought as to whether the child be ear minded or eye 
minded, and without specific and tangible sugges- 
tions for the child’s use during the study period. 


It has been recognized for a long period of time that 
we have right and wrong methods for the teaching of 
reading, arithmetic, geography, history, writing and 
the other common school subjects, but a real pedagogy 
for the teaching of spelling is a more recent acquisition. 
This has been due probably to the fact that the teach- 
ing of spelling has seemed so very simple and quite 
accidental. 

Recent and scientific investigations have shown that 
spelling, like handwriting, presents confusing alterna- 
tives in the way of method and that mere conjecture 
upon the subject has not proved satisfactory, nor has it 
offered definite aids for the prevention of failures. 

Fortunately, these facts have been gradually coming 
home to teachers until they have realized that the 
period for the teaching of spelling is no longer a form of 
testing only, but it is a learning period, involving a 
preliminary testing for word difficulties, a careful 
presentation of words and class study, an independent 
and well directed study period on the part of the pupils, 
the testing of results, the correction of errors and the 
necessary review. ‘Time and experience have also 
shown us that the study of spelling has real value for 
the child to the extent that the words learned are those 
words that the child may need for his immediate use or 
that he will use in the near future for the better carry- 
ing on his every day life. 

The old text books included such words as porte- 
cochere, imperturbable, avoirdupois, macadamize. It 
is obvious that many of the words that the child meets 
in his reading vocabulary may be strangers to him in 
his speaking and writing vocabularies. The words that 
a child needs to know how to spell in the main are those 
words that he uses in his writing. 


Numerous investigations have been made by experts 
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Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


in the field and lists formulated giving us the number of 
words appearing in the written vocabularies of children, 
the grade by grade lists, the average number of words 
per pupil, etc. Our spelling lists have been constructed 
more and more about this scientific study, emphasizing 
the written needs and the individual differences among 
children. The third difference in the old and the new 
method of teaching spelling is revealed in the saving of 
time and the meeting of individual needs. The old 
speller offered so many words that should receive a cer- 
tain amount of drill by all children irrespective of 
whether or not they could already spell the word before 
the drill period began. This meant an ideal waste of 
time on the part of many children, a waiting period, a 
marking time till the “other children caught up.” 
Today with our preliminary test on Monday those 
children are soon located who receive one hundred per 
cent in the first checking and those children are located 
who need further presentation of and drill on the words. 
Those children offering a perfect paper on the first 
check, are then allowed to spend the spelling time for 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday on other needed 
subjects or on further library reading, giving the spell- 
ing period to those children who failed and to the spe- 
cial study of the words they failed. The words missed 
by the largest number of children are taught first and 
so on. This minimizes the size of the class so that the 
teacher may give more of her time to those children 
needing further drill. 

During this teaching period, the teacher is conscious 
of certain very vital steps in the teaching process that 
will not only increase the child’s interest in his spelling, 
but that will avoid wrong associations— 

*1. The teacher writes the word on the board, pro- 
nouncing it distinctly so that every syllable is distinctly 
understood. 

2. The children look at the word, pronouncing it 
distinctly, together and individually. 

3. The children and the teacher note the familiar 
parts and phonetic elements of the word, mentioning 
the likely difficulties in a posilive way. 

4, The children practice visualizing the word until 
they can visualize every letter clearly with their eyes 
closed. 

5. The children write the word from visual imagery, 
checking with the copy on the blackboard, If the child 
can in this way write the word three times, it is tem- 
porarily mastered. 

6. Similarly each new word is presented. 


7. Similarly each review word is taught allowing 
less time to each review word. 


8. The entire list is then exposed for a brief period. 
During this time, each child is encouraged to work on 
the words most troublesome to him. 

9. Test on new words and review words just taught. 

* These steps are taken from the Trenton, N. J., 
Course of Study in English. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Recess Time Is Mischief Time 


Every day when my class went 
out to recess several of them man- 
aged to get into some kind of trou- 
ble, usually a fight of some kind. 
The next day I would keep them in 
from recess, but when they went out 
on the following day the same 
thing took place, another fight. I 
tried another scheme: Just before 
recess I spent five minutes explain- 
ing just what recess was for. That 
they were to get fresh air so that 
when they returned to their room 
they would feel more like studying. 
I told them that they were to play 
games and be good sports, that 
they were not to argue or start any 
fights. After that talk I had no 


more trouble with them. 
HELEN C. LARGE 


Character Is Money 
In Your Pocket 


One day we had a talk on just 
what “Character” was and what it 
stood for. After the talk was over 
I wrote on the board, “Character 
is Money in Your Pocket” and I 
asked the pupils in my class to write 
a composition on it. 

They all did very well on it for it 
made them think. One boy wrote 
that if you had a good name it 
really did mean money in your pock- 
et because you could not buy a good 
name for any amount of money. 

One girl wrote that a good char- 
acter was worth more to her than 
any amount of money. 

They all agreed that character is 
money in your pocket. 

HELEN C. LARGE 


World Affairs 


Each morning in our class we have 
been taking up some question on 
World Affairs. I allow the children 
to ask a question and the other 
children answer it. If they do not 
know the answer, they make a trip 
to the library to look it up. Yester- 


day one pupil asked the question: 
What does the United Nations flag 
look like? 

It was brought out that the newly- 
adopted flag is light blue, 4’x6’, 
bearing the now familiar emblem of 
the United Nations (a polar map of 
the world embraced by twin olive 
branches) in white in the center. 

The flag will fly over the build- 
ings of the organization and will 
accompany special UN commissions 
into the field. 

The fact was brought out that it 
was first used by the Balkan Com- 
mission of Inquiry. 

By asking questions like this and 
answering them, the children ac- 
quire a great deal of knowledge and 


at the same time enjoy it. 
MELEN C. LARGE 


This is the House 
that John built 
(From Page 21) 


Here is the man who delivers the 
mail. 
(He is the ————) 
Here is the Man who fixes the 
clock that tells little John — 

“Early to bed and early to rise, 
Keeps a boy healthy and wise.” 
(He is the -—) 

So you see, building a house for 
Man is quite different from building 
a nest in the apple tree. Isn’t it? 


Buried Treasure 
(From Page 55) 


squaw made a wonderful necklace of 
the treasures and was the envy of 
all the squaws in the tribe. 

But it was a necklace never to be 
worn by the Indian squaw who 
made it, for the following day, as it 
was being passed around and ad- 
mired, a curious Indian pressed the 
back of one of the watch-cases, 

The back flew open! 

Then a_ blood-curdling cry re- 
sounded through the encampment 
and echoed across the Black Hills. 
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KLEENCUT 
BLUNTS 


for KINDERGARTENS 
and LOWER GRADES 


by 
World’s Largest 
Manufacturers of 


Scissors and 


Shears 


Especially designed for 
school use and made to con- 
form with school require- 
ments, KLEENCUT 
BLUNTS offer tiny tots 
cutting safety and comfort- 
able handling. 


Specify KLEENCUT 


on your next order for Blunts 


Manufactured by 


THE ACME SHEAR C0. 


Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


The Indian flung the necklace from 
him, into the dust, and fell on his 
knees in fear. The tribe came run- 
ning from every teepee and stood in 
a circle around the necklace as it 
lay twisted on the ground — the 
open watch-case revealing the pic- 
fure of a girl! To the Indians, who 
had never seen a picture before, it 
was an omen of the presence of a 
wicked Spirit which would bring 
horrible vengeance lasting forever. 
The chief spoke — 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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Buried Treasure 
(From Page 63) 

“Evil Spirit bring trouble to Red 
Men. Must bury!” 

For it was the Indian belief that 
the only way they could be free of 
the vengeance of the Evil Spirit 
was to bury it — AT ONCE! So 
began a wierd ceremony and the 
digging of the hole on the slope of 
the hill into which the necklace was 
dropped and covered with earth. 
Finally, amid the wild beating of 
tom-toms and rhythmic dancing and 
acry of relief from the Red Men the 
Evil Spirit was gone forever. That 
was nearly three quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, in the Spring of 1876. 

And so the strange necklace of 
old timepieces has lain buried in the 
Black Hills from that day to this, 
and no Indian would think of trying 
to find the hidden loot from the 
Battle of the Little Big Horn. This is 
the reason, should you ask an old 
Indian about the buried 
treasure, he would look solemnly at 
you, pulf slowly on his pipe — shake 
his head slowly and reply — 


today 


“No diggum up — 
trouble!” 


Heap big 


Reading and Writing 
Seat Work 


(Page 30) 
In THIS lesson we have listed 


some of the means of travel or meth- 
ods of getting about. This may 
stimulate conversation concerning 
other types of travel, as camel, wag- 
on, bicycle, etc. Correlated with 
this, it would be well to discuss 
rules on travel and safety. 

Gather pictures and make charts 
illustrating modes of travel. 

In selecting words from the given 
list to be written into the dotted 
spaces, we call your attention that 
the word travels is used twice. 


Health Poster 


(Page 44) 


Bunny Bobbs, in the poster, is 
feeling happy and full of pep! Per- 
haps he has just finished a breakfast 
which included a cereal. 
have a cereal this 
breakfast? 


Did you 
morning for 
What cereals do we eat 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Name some which we 
might include with our dinner. Can 
you name some cereal grains and 


for lunch?) 


some familiar foods which are made 
from each? 

Color the back- 
ground yellow and the lower strip 
orange, outlining the cereal grains 
and the words, “‘Eat Cereals” in 
this lower orange panel with your 
Outline Bunny 
Bobbs with brown crayon also and 


Color the poster: 


brown crayon. 
make his nose, eyes and ears pink. 
Mount on a tan or beige sheet of 
construction paper. 


Canada Poster 
(Page 48) 

The beaver is shown as the crest 
of the 
are using these busy little people for 
this month. 


Canadian Dominion, so we 


Paint all flesh a very light orange. 

The boy wears an orange sweater 
and brown trousers. Dress the girl 
in green with a red bow on her hat 
and red glove. Add a little orange 
to the red. 
dark red _ brown, 
brighter on the sides of the neck 
and rump. The ears are black, feet 
and legs seal brown. If this is too 
difficult for the younger children, 
paint them a uniform red brown. 


Beavers are 


The sticks are different shades of 


gray brown, lake and sky light blue, 
trees green. 


WORDS ARE FUN 


—and Johnny will be teacher’s pet with 
this fascinating PICTURE-WORD 
book. It is a child’s first dictionary and 
as intriguing as a story book. There 
are 478 pages with 1200 illustrations 
and 4832 words carefully selected from 
children’s own conversation. The per- 
fect gift for 4 to 10 year olds and only 


$1.25 postpaid. 


TREASURE CHEST STUDIOS, Inc. 


617 MAIN ST., RACINE WIs. 


National College of Education 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children's demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes and specially 
designed courses for teachers and college graduates. 
Summer term: June 21. Fall term: September 20. 
Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 812-D, Evanston, III. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
270-274 King Street, West 
Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog. 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST. 1000's OF TEACHERS 


Supervisors and Executives needed for entire West including 
Highest Salaries. 


Calif., Wash., Ore. 
FREE ENROLLMENT. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


410 US. NATL. BANK BLDG 


WILLIAM RUFFER. Px D. Moe 


Unexcelled Service. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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— COMPOSITE 

CLAY 
MAODEINUS A 
A 


TRADE MARK = 
Cr 
MODELIN® 

CLEAN » NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC eee Plastic clay i is so perfect il 

all modeling that great sculp- 

GARTEN 10 ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS tors from St. Gaudens to the 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


ee! most eminent of today have used 


PLA LL MIME 


MARK 


for working onli a their many famous 
masterpieces. 


Why do Experts choose and teachers use PLASTELINE? — Because 
it embodies plasticity, cohesiveness, cleanliness, durability and economy to 
a greater degree than any other modeling material. And these are qualities 
which make PLASTELINE especially desirable for classroom use. 


Always ready when taken from the box, PLASTELINE needs no prepa- 
ration. It is always plastic, yet of proper consistency to retain its shape with- 
out shrinking or drooping when worked into the desired model. In basketry 
models, where fine rolled strips of clay are necessary, the marvelous cohesive- 


RTEN ness of PLASTELINE emphasizes its superiority. 
S Another splendid feature which teachers appreciate is that PLASTELINE 
— does not stick to the hands, insuring clean work and making its use a real 
a ta pleasure. It is packed four quarter-pound rolls in a square tuck box and 
after using it may be re-rolled and replaced in the box, keeping it fresh at all 
times. 
m MADE IN A VARIETY OF ARTISTIC 
COLORS AS FOLLOWS— 
456R Blue 456C Dark Brown 
456M Bronze Green 456B Gray Green 
456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 
156J Cream Price, per pound pkg. 45c 
456Z Assorted, 4 colors, 4 Ib. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 
Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price 50c 
PLASTELINE enables the teacher to teach correct color combinations 
in connection with the modeling lesson. 
Insist on PLASTELINE for your school work—specify it on your requi- 
sitions—and know the satisfaction of using the best modeling material made. 
MILTON BRADLEY CoO. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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SATISFACTION - VALUE - SERVICE 


3. Heading Rule ... perfectly aligned head- 
ing rule permits trimming of material to 
fractional parts of an inch. Cutters 12” in 
size, and larger, have heading rule cam 


adjustment. 


1. Auto-Lift Safety Knife . . 


ready for use, leaving both hands of the 


. Stays up, 


operator free to adjust sheet to be cut. The 
blade cannot fall accidentally. 


2. Ruled Table «smooth cop, 
green for eye-ease, ruled in 14” 
squares for quick, accurate posi- 
tioning of work. Permits rapid 
cutting of odd shapes. 


4. Lifting Spring . . . adds lateral 
firmness to the blade hinge, assuring 


a smooth shearing operation, 


5 Two-Piece Cutter Blade... knife, screwed 
firmly to handle, is easily detached for even- 
tual sharpening. Its fine, properly treated 
steel holds a keen edge for years of service. 


Choose One of These MILTON BRADLEY CUTTERS for Your Special Needs 


NATIONAL No. 4545 
18” x 18” cable, 18” blade. Large, sturdy, capable of cutting any- 
thing from tissue to thin metal. An all-purpose cutter. 
POPULAR No. 4272 
15” x 15” cable, 15” blade. “‘Popular’’ in size, operation, and price. 
Does everything expected of a fine, precision built cutter. 
MONARCH No. 4362 


12” x 12” cable, 12” blade. A sturdy, medium size cutter for general 
duty wherever paper or cardboard of any kind is to be cut. 


STUDIO No. 4259 
10” x 10” cable, 10” blade. Ideal for ordinary photographic work, 
trimming prints, photo mounts, films, etc. 

DANDY No. 4257 


8” x 8” cable, 8” blade. A small size cutter for use on paper and 
light cardboard. Handy for banks, offices, homes, stores. 


SPRINGFIELD 


No. 4336— Heavy duty cutter, 24” auto-lift blade, 24” x 20° 
table. Large, powerful, capable of cutting anything from tissue to 
heavy photo-mount and thin metal. It has the weight and leverage 
and perfect balance to do the “hard jobs” easily. Outstanding in the 
card cutter field because of its practical design, broad usefulness and 


low price for a cutter of this grade and size. Available with plain 
cable (unlined) only 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. 


NEW YORK 10: 200 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO 5: 811 So. Wabash Avenue 
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